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PUBLISHER'S  FOREWORD 

The  New  Educator's  Library  presents  in  a 
convenient  form  that  is  likely  to  appeal  to  many 
specialist  teachers  and  others  whose  interest  lies 
in  a  select  few  of  the  aspects  of  Education  much 
of  the  subject  matter  of  The  Encyclopaedia  and 
Dictionary  of  Education  recently  issued  by  the 
Publishers  ;  in  fact,  the  scheme  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  suggestions  of  many  readers  of  the 
latter  work,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of  issuing 
in  sectional  form  the  authoritative  contributions 
on  the  various  subjects. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  little  books  embodying, 
as  they  do,  the  results  of  research  and  experience 
of  educationists  and  others  of  high  distinction  in 
their  subjects,  will  serve  a  really  useful  purpose 
to  teachers,  to  students,  and  to  many  others 
connected  with  or  interested  in  educational  matters. 
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THE 
TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH 


SECTION    I 
THE   HISTORY   OF  ENGLISH 

Until  comparatively  recently,  elementary  books 
on  the  History  of  English  dealt,  almost  exclusively, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  genealogical  relation  of 
"  Anglo-Saxon  "  consonants  to  those  of  Primitive 
Aryan,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  sources  of  the 
Modern  English  vocabulary.  The  former  involved 
tables  of  symbols  which  looked  like  algebraic 
problems,  the  latter,  long  lists  of  words  which  no 
one  could  remember.  It  is  possible  that  the  words 
History  of  English  still  call  up,  in  some  minds, 
visions  of  those  tables  and  of  those  lists,  and  it 
is  not  surprising,  indeed  it  is  highly  creditable,  if 
teachers  whose  conception  of  the  history  of  English 
is  embodied  in  some  of  the  deplorable  little  books 
formerly  so  much  in  vogue,  should  refuse  to  admit 
that  such  a  subject  is  capable  of  being  taught  to 
school  children  without  inflicting  upon  them 
insufferable  tedium,  and  therefore,  probably, 
serious  injury. 

The  generalizations  of  comparative  philology, 
that  is  the  genealogical  relations  of  groups  of 
languages  to  each  other,  have  but  a  remote  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  English  as  this  should  be 
approached  in  the  school;  the  details  of  comparative 
philology  have  no  bearing  at  all.  Again,  if  the 
history  of  English  is  made  to  end  with  "  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  or  at  best  with  Chaucer,  it  not  only  ignores 
the  important  fact  that  the  history  of  English  is 
still  going  on  up  to  the  present  day,  and  is  therefore 
grossly  defective,  but  a  history  of  English  so  con- 
ceived would  not  begin  to  deal  with  any  of  the 
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facts  of  which    children  of    school  age   have   any 
experience. 

It  is  more  in  accordance  with  our  conception  of 
the  history  of  a  language  at  the  present  day,  and 
also  with  the  trend  of  educational  effort,  to  base 
our  course  of  instruction,  as  far  as  possible,  upon 
facts  which  can  be  observed  in  living,  actually 
spoken  English;  facts  which  are  familiar  to  the 
pupil  and  part  of  his  everyday  experience.  If  the 
history  of  English,  at  least  in  its  elementary  aspects, 
can  be  taught  from  a  basis  of  living  realities,  and 
if  one  of  the  chief  requirements  be  an  accurate 
observation  of  readily  accessible  and  perfectly 
familiar  facts,  and  another  a  habit  of  reasoning 
correctly  from  these  facts;  then,  from  an  educational 
point  of  view,  there  seems  no  reason  for  denying 
this  branch  of  study  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 

It  is  a  fundamental  axiom  of  linguistic  science 
that  the  history,  that  is  the  change  and  develop- 
ment of  a  language,  never  stops,  but  continues  at 
all  ages.  In  other  words,  the  evolution  of  English 
is  as  active  now  as  in  the  days  of  King  Alfred. 
Further,  the  factors  of  change  are  of  the  same 
character  now  as  in  the  remotest  ages,  and  the 
same  kind  of  phenomena  can  be  observed  now  in 
actual  process  as  occurred  in  the  language  of  the  past. 

It  is  now  held  that  the  principles  of  speech 
development  are  best  learnt,  not  from  forms  of 
language  long  since  passed  away,  but  from  existing 
and  living  types,  and  best  of  all,  from  those  types 
which  are  most  familiar — that  is  from  our  own 
mother  tongue. 

The  Study  of  Modern  Spoken  English.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  starting-point,  one  which  lies  within 
the  experience  of  all — the  study  of  spoken  English. 

When  we  speak  of  the  History  of  English,  we 
generally  refer,  not  to  English  in  all  its  forms  and 
dialects,  but  to  those  forms  only  which  are 
hibited  in  literature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
Other,  in  what  is  somewhat  vaguely  called  standard 
spoken  English — that  is,  the  form  heard  in  good 
society,  ami  which  is  recognized  as  correct  and 
polite.     To  deal  historically   with    RngHfth,   m  this 
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restricted  sense,  is  to  trace  the  development  of 
these  spoken  and  written  forms  back  to  their  source 
(the  London  dialect  of  the  fourteenth  century), 
to  show  the  rise  and  origin  of  that  dialect  and 
consider  its  relation  to  the  other  forms  of  English 
preserved  in  documents  of  the  Middle  and  Old 
English  periods.  To  do  this  we  cannot  confine 
ourselves  to  the  study  of  one  single  dialect  during 
the  older  periods,  since  the  London  dialect,  even 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  not  homogeneous 
in  type,  but  shows,  already,  the  traces  of  its  various 
origin.  A  knowledge  of  all  the  main  dialect  types 
in  Middle  English,  and  of  their  ancestral  forms  in 
Old  English,  is  therefore  necessary  to  a  complete 
understanding  of  this. 

Moreover,  during  the  modern  period,  that  is 
from  the  fifteenth  century  onwards,  the  literary 
dialect  and  the  standard  spoken  form  have  been 
influenced  from  time  to  time  by  other  regional  and 
class  dialects,  and  at  the  present  time  traces  of 
this  influence,  exerted  during  the  last  two  or  three 
hundred  years,  are  distinctly  observable.  Therefore, 
even  during  the  modern  period,  after  a  standard 
in  speech  and  writing  already  existed,  we  cannot 
altogether  ignore  the  character  of  other  dialectal 
forms. 

Coming  now  to  closer  quarters,  the  history  of 
any  form  of  language  consists  of  :  (a)  a  history  of 
its  sounds — of  its  pronunciation;  (b)  of  its  inflexions 
and  grammatical  forms;  (c)  of  its  vocabulary,  (i.e. 
an  inquiry  not  only  into  the  origin  and  sources 
of  the  elements  which  from  age  to  age  come  into 
it  and  disappear,  but  also  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
meaning  of  these  elements);  (d)  a  history  of  the 
structure  of  sentences  or  syntax. 

Such,  very  briefly,  is  the  scope  of  the  historical 
study  of  a  language. 

We  may  now  inquire  what  we  may  reasonably 
hope  to  accomplish  in  the  school,  in  this  field. 

Since  the  whole  idea  of  the  development  of 
language  will  be  new  to  children,  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  very  carefully  graduated  so  as 
to  awaken  intelligent  curiosity,  and  gratify  it  in 
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such  a  manner  that  the  pupils  proceed  from  point 
to  point  with  full  understanding  of  the  significance 
of  each.  It  is  probably  wise  to  give  from  time  to 
time  a  general  sketch,  or  bird's  eye  view,  of  the  part 
of  the  subject  which  is  being  dealt  with,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  danger  of  the  real  point  being  lost  sight 
of  amidst  too  much  detail.  The  first  thing  is  to 
explain  clearly  what  the  history  of  a  language  is, 
and  to  bring  it  home,  by  simple  means,  that  English 
has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  changed  in  the  past,  and 
is  changing  still.  This  latter  point  may  be  easily 
demonstrated.  Every  child  almost  has  heard  it 
said  that  the  speech  of  some  very  old  person  of 
their  acquaintance  is  "  old-fashioned."  What  does 
this  mean  ?  Simply  that  old  people  speak  differently, 
sometimes  pronounce  differently,  and  use  words 
and  expressions  different  from  those  used  by 
people  considerably  younger.  That  is  to  say, 
their  speech,  like  their  clothes  and  manners,  belongs 
to  a  bygone  age,  of  which  they  are  the  last  survivals, 
and  that  the  language  of  that  age  was  in  some 
respects  different  from  our  own.  If  an  appreciable 
change  has  come  about  in  50,  60  or  80  years, 
will  not  a  much  more  considerable  change  have 
taken  place  if  we  go  back  several  hundreds  of 
years  ?  Can  we  test  this  argument  ?  Yes;  but  since 
we  can  have  no  direct  experience  of  the  speech  of 
the  past,  beyond  what  we  can  derive  through  the 
oldest  living  person  known  to  us,  if  we  would  go 
further  back  still  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
testimony  of  written  records  of  speech.  Written 
records,  books,  can  give  us  direct  information  as  to 
the  vocabulary,  the  accidence,  and  the  syntax, 
but  not  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  writers. 
If  we  would  gain  light  on  this  point  we  can  devise 
it  indirectly  from  the  spelling,  in  some  cases,  but 
more  readily  from  the  rhymes  of  poets.  Any  child 
can  be  convinced  at  once  that  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  different  grammatical  forms 
were  used  from  those  which  we  now  employ,  and 
that  the  vocabulary  was  in  many  respects  different, 
by  judicious  examples  (and  they  abound)  drawn 
from  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  Bible.     As  regards 
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pronunciation,  the  teacher  may  start  by  quoting 
the  first  verse  of  Cowper's  hymn  :  God  moves  in  a 
mysterious  way,  to  show  that  way  rhymes  with  sea. 
The  teacher  may  further  give  numerous  examples 
from  the  rhymes  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries 
to  show  such  rhymes  as  obey — tea,  days — ease, 
take — weak,  line — join,  and  so  on. 

In  a  word,  it  can  very  easily  be  shown  that, 
if  we  go  back  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  the  pronunciation  of  those  days  must  have 
differed  from  our  own  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
does  that  of  the  oldest  living  person  whom  we  know. 
It  is  not  a  very  daring  conjecture  that,  if  we  could 
find  out  how  the  writers  of  the  Prayer  Book  and 
of  the  Authorized  Version  pronounced,  we  should 
find  that  this  pronunciation  differed  still  more  from 
that  of  to-day  than  that  of  Cowper  or  Pope,  just  as 
their  vocabulary  and  grammar  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  eighteenth  century  writers. 

Thus  the  secret  is  out  :  English  has  changed 
considerably,  in  every  way — sounds,  grammar  and 
vocabulary — since  the  period  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I. 

Incidentally,  the  teacher  may  insist  at  this  stage, 
and  he  must  often  return  to  the  point,  that  sounds 
may  often  so  change,  although  the  spelling  remains 
unaltered ;  and  further,  that  in  dealing  with  the 
history  of  a  language,  we  are  concerned,  not  with 
letters  but  with  sounds. 

The  teacher  must  have  constantly  present  in 
his  own  mind,  and  should  ever  seek  to  enforce 
the  fact,  that  language  has  no  life  or  powers  of 
change  of  itself.  Human  language  is  the  expression 
of  thoughts  and  emotions  by  means  of  speech 
sounds,  and  has  no  existence  apart  from  living 
human  beings.  The  study  of  living  speech,  there- 
fore, is  the  study,  primarily,  of  a  certain  group  of 
human  activities,  some  of  them  mental,  some  of 
them  physical.  Thus,  in  dealing  with  a  living 
language,  we  can  never  get  away  from  those  who 
speak  it.  When  we  assert  this  or  that  fact  about  a 
language,  we  are  simply  saying  that  a  certain 
group  of  human  beings  think  and  feel  in  such  and 
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such  ways,  and  express  their  ideas  and  feelings 
by  such  and  such  sounds;  in  other  words,  by  certain 
movements  of  their  vocal  organs.  When  we  say 
that  English  has  changed  during  the  centuries  in 
this  or  that  way,  we  mean  that  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  Englishmen  had  gradually  altered  certain 
of  their  mental  and  bodily  habits  in  the  course 
of  time.  The  more  thoroughly  the  attention  of 
the  child  can  be  directed  upon  his  own  speech,  and 
upon  that  of  his  associates,  the  better  will  he  be 
prepared  to  begin  to  understand  something  of 
the  history  of  English. 

And,  first,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  external 
aspect  of  language — the  sounds  that  are  uttered 
by  the  speaker,  and  heard  by  himself  and  others. 
This  brings  us  to  the  first  part  of  our  course — 
Phonetics,  and  Spoken  English.  See  Phonetics 
in  the  School. 

The  general  aims  of  this  course,  and  suggestions 
in  outline,  are  set  forth  under  the  heading  referred 
to,  and  we  cannot  go  into  further  details  here, 
but  a  warning  may  perhaps  be  uttered  that  this 
aspect  of  the  study  of  English  should  not  be  hurried. 
It  will  be  quite  new  to  the  class,  and  plenty  of  time 
must  be  allowed  for  them  to  grasp  thoroughly  the 
lessons  it  is  desired  to  impart,  and  to  apply  the 
knowledge  gained. 

From  the  study  of  speech  sounds  in  general,  and 
the  observation  of  the  facts  of  English  pronunciation 
as  exhibited  in  the  individual,  it  is  a  natural  step  to 
pass  to  a  wider  survey  of  English  contemporary 
speech  so  far  as  this  is  accessible  to  the  pupils. 
In  dealing  with  the  various  types  of  speech,  several 
of  which  will  naturally  come  under  the  observation 
of  the  children  as  part  of  their  daily  experience, 
the  teacher  will  do  well  not  to  confine  himself  purely 
to  varieties  of  pronunciation,  though  these  are 
among  the  most  characteristic  features  of  any 
form  of  speech,  but  to  direct  attention  also  to 
differences  of  vocabulary  and  grammatical  usage, 
as  well  as  to  the  so-called  "  mistakes  "  of  illiterate 
and  provincial  speakers.  (See  on  these  questions 
Dialects  or  Varieties  of  Present-day  English.) 
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When  these  lessons,  drawn  from  the  study  of 
various  aspects  of  living  English,  have  been  well 
learnt,  the  pupil,  with  his  linguistic  sense  sharpened 
and  alert,  his  interest,  let  us  hope,  excited,  and 
his  understanding  trained  to  observe  accurately 
and  to  draw  reasonable  inferences  from  his  observa- 
tions, may  pass  to  a  more  difficult,  because  less 
familiar,  line  of  study,  namely,  the  English  of  the 
past.  This  is  the  last,  and  the  most  purely  historical 
part  of  the  suggested  course  of  English  language 
in  the  school. 

The  Lansuase  of  our  Older  Literature.  The  Bible 
and  the  Prayer  Book  are  the  most  widely  known 
of  all  books  representing  earlier  forms  of  English. 
Both  of  them  teem  with  grammatical  forms  now 
obsolete,  with  words  and  phrases  no  longer  in  daily 
use,  and  in  some  few  instances  with  spellings,  such  as 
wine  fat  (instead  of  vat)  and  plat  of  ground  (instead 
of  plot),  which  suggest  an  altogether  different 
type  of  pronunciation  from  our  own.  All  these  things 
the  judicious  teacher  will  know  how  to  exploit 
when  discovered.  The  innumerable  differences 
between  the  language  of  these  books  and  that  of 
to-day  will  surely  bring  home  how  much  English 
has  changed  in  style  and  diction  during  the  last 
three  centuries.  Much  may  be  learnt  from  these 
familiar  documents,  but  it  may  well  be  urged  that 
the  instances  which  illustrate  the  changes  are  too 
scattered,  and  the  documents  themselves  too  vast, 
to  be  suitable  as  a  basis  for  prolonged  systematic 
study. 

After  the  preliminary  training  sketched  in  the 
former  sections  of  this  article,  it  will  probably  be 
best,  after  calling  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  to  pass  ere  long  to  the  study 
of  a  text  which  presents  material  for  comment 
in  even,'  line — namely,  some  passage  of  Chaucer. 

Here  the  spelling  is  sufficiently  different  from 
our  own  to  suggest  at  once  that  the  pronunciation 
must  have  been  different ;  the  vocabulary  and  the 
grammatical  forms  at  once  take  us  back  to  a  state 
of  things  very  different  from  our  own  time.  And 
yet  the  language  does  not  present,  even  to  young 
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students,  the  insufferable  difficulties  of  "  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  while  the  beauty  of  the  verse  and  the 
charm  of  thought  and  feeling  which  inform 
everything  which  Chaucer  wrote,  can  hardly  fail  to 
touch  even  the  most  obtuse. 

When  some  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
study  of  Chaucer's  language,  on  the  lines  suggested 
in  the  section  Chaucer  in  the  School,  and  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  his  pronunciation  has 
been  gained,  the  class  may  proceed  to  compare 
this  with  the  sounds  of  the  corresponding  words 
in  present-day  English,  to  note  the  differences,  as 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons.  This  leads  to  a  very 
interesting  part  of  our  study,  some  of  which  has 
been  worked  out  with  considerable  minuteness. 

History  of  English  Sounds.  Perhaps  many 
teachers  will  consider  as  the  most  difficult  part  of 
their  talk  what  is  nevertheless  an  essential  aspect 
of  the  history  of  English,  namely,  the  history  of 
sounds.  At  least  an  outline  should  be  given  of  the 
principal  sound  changes  since  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
From  this  study  it  will  be  seen  that  many  of 
Chaucer's  words  are  not  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  modern  forms,  but  that  these  are  derived  from 
different  types,  representing  in  some  cases  different 
regional  or  class  dialects,  while  in  others  the  modern 
forms  are  derived  from  types  that  arose  as  doublets, 
in  Middle  English.  Thus,  modern  father  is  not  from 
Chaucer's  fader,  but  from  another  form  fader,  also 
used  by  Chaucer,  which  originally  came  from  the 
inflected  forms  of  the  word.  Points  of  this  kind 
are  essential  to  accuracy  of  treatment,  and  may 
profitably  be  dealt  with  in  the  advanced  classes 
when  the  subject  is  taught. 

In  any  case,  the  history  of  English  sounds  can- 
not be  ignored,  since,  without  some  account  of 
the  chief  sound  changes,  both  isolative  and  com- 
binative, from  Old  English  downwards,  many 
things  which  arise  in  the  history  of  accidence  are 
inexplicable. 

The  way  has  been  prepared  for  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  in  the  treatment  suggested  in  the  sections 
on  Phonetics,  and  Dialects,  etc.,  of  the  sound  of 
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•nt-day  English,  and  the  tendencies  to  com- 
binative change  to  which  we  are  still  liable  in 
speaking  English. 

Such  an  important  sound  change  as  that  known 
as  t-mutation  should  be  treated  as  part  of  the 
history  of  sounds  and  not  merely  under  the  acci- 
dence, to  explain  the  difference  between  tooth  and 
teeth,  etc.  This  difference  is  the  result  of  a  purely 
phonetic  principle  which  governs  the  relations 
of  dozens  of  related  words  in  English,  and  has  no 
primary  connection  with  the  distinction  between 
the  singular  and  the  plural.  The  teacher  should 
point  out  that  the  same  change  occurs,  for  instance, 
in  seek  compared  with  sought,  deem  compared  with 
doom,  gild  compared  with  gold,  filth,  or  de-file, 
compared  with  foul,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  will 
do  well  to  make  a  systematic  list  of  certain  phe- 
nomena in  Modern  English  which  can  be  understood 
only  by  knowing  the  sound  changes  of  the  past 
which  have  caused  them,  and  base  his  account  of 
the  early  sound  changes  upon  this. 

These  phenomena  may  be  divided  into  differences, 
seen  in  related  words,  which  affect  respectively 
vowels  and  consonants.  Within  this  general  group- 
ing, more  minute  divisions  can  be  made,  according 
to  whether  the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  vowels 
is  concerned,  and,  in  the  case  of  consonants,  to 
whether  the  distinction  of  voice  and  breath,  and 
so  on.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  vowels,  it  may  be 
asked — why  do  we  say  foul  but  de-file,  child  but 
children,  house  but  Awsband  ?  With  regard  to 
consonants,  what  is  the  reason  for  the  difference 
in  the  final  consonants  in  breath  and  breathe,  why 
think  but  thought,  and  so  on.  The  teacher  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  class  to  these,  and  hundreds 
of  other  similar  familiar  facts,  and  point  out  that 
the  explanation  lies  in  certain  combinative  sound 
changes  which  occurred  in  the  past  history  of  our 
language.  These  changes,  although  the  tendencies 
which  produced  them  no  longer  exist  in  our  habits 
of  speech,  are  yet  not  essentially  different  in 
character  from  those  combinative  tendencies  which 
are  observable  in  the  unstudied  utterance  of  all 
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of  us.  (Some  guidance  to  the  treatment  of  this 
part  of  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Growth  of 
English,  by  H.  C.  Wyld.) 

The  main  aim  of  that  part  of  the  course  which 
deals  specifically  with  the  history  of  English  sounds 
and  grammatical  forms  should  be  to  throw  as 
much  light  as  possible  upon  the  facts  of  Modern 
English.  Starting  with  this,  we  ask  how  did  it 
arise  ? 

To  sum  up.  The  course  begins  with  a  study  of 
familiar,  every-day  speech,  notes  its  varieties, 
calls  attention  to  the  individual  tendencies  which 
are  now,  as  ever,  at  work  in  shaping  and  altering 
English  in  innumerable  ways.  The  lesson  to  be 
learnt  is  that  English,  as  it  exists,  is  the  result  of 
the  activities  of  those  who  speak  it,  and  of  the 
social  and  other  conditions  under  which  they  live. 
But  English  has  a  past,  and,  just  as  it  is  changing 
now,  so  speakers  long  dead,  like  ourselves,  changed 
it  from  age  to  age  through  the  influence  of  phonetic 
tendency  and  of  analogy.  But  we  inherit  our 
language  from  these  old  speakers,  and  as  we  possess 
it  it  comes  down  to  us  with  all  the  changes  which 
they  wrought  in  it.  They  altered  sounds  in  different 
ways  according  to  different  phonetic  conditions, 
and  thus  it  is  that  the  same  original  sound,  let  us 
say,  in  the  past  tense  of  a  verb,  has  come  down  to 
us  in  a  different  form  from  that  which  it  has  in  the 
present,  because  our  ancestors  pronounced  the 
sound  differently  in  these  two  tenses.  It  follows 
that  in  order  to  understand  these  and  other  similar 
differences,  we  must  find  out  something  about  the 
speech  habits  of  our  ancestors.  These  can  be  stated 
in  the  form  of  what  are  known  as  phonetic  laws. 
It  turns  out  that  there  is  a  reason  for  everything 
which  happens  in  speech.  The  reason  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mental  and  physical  habits  of  those 
who  now  speak  it,  or  who  have  spoken  the  language 
in    the    past. 
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SECTION   II 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  basis  on  which  English 
grammar  should  be  taught.  Some  think  it  should 
be  taught  as  far  as  possible  on  the  basis  of  Latin. 
Others  would  have  it  taught  entirely  on  its  own 
basis,  quite  independently  of  Latin.  Others,  again, 
would  not  have  it  taught  at  all  by  any  formal 
method,  believing,  as  they  do,  that  any  one  who 
reads  good  literature  will  unconsciously  and  inevit- 
ably pick  up  as  much  grammar  as  he  has  any  need 
to  know.  I  disagree  entirely  with  the  first  and,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  with  the  third  of  these  hypo- 
theses. The  second  I  endorse  without  reserve,  and 
this  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  views  and 
suggestions  expressed  in  this  article  will  be  based. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is:  What  are  we  to 
include  under  the  term  "  Grammar,"  and  what  are 
we  to  exclude  ?  Without  discussing  this  point  at 
present,  we  can  safely  begin  with  the  two  items — 
Accidence  and  Syntax — which  in  all  cultivated 
languages  are  the  main  constituents  of  Grammar. 
To  show  in  what  order  and  by  what  methods  the 
different  branches  of  Accidence  and  Syntax  may 
be  taught,  it  will  be  convenient  to  subdivide  the 
English  grammatical  course  into  a  series  of  stages, 
each  stage  being  supposed  to  occupy  about  one 
year  in  the  school  curriculum,  and  every  new  stage 
to  be  in  advance  of,  and  to  some  extent  based 
upon,  the  one  preceding  it. 

First  Stage.  The  Parts  of  Speech.  The  dis- 
tinguishing of  words  into  kinds  or  classes,  based 
upon  the  different  "  parts  "  that  words  have  to 
play  in  the  forming  of  sentences,  is  common  to  all 
languages  and  is  the  foundation  of  all  grammar. 
The  first  stage,  then,  is  the  proper  time  and 
place  for  the  learner  to  attempt  to  master  these 
distinctions. 
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Second  Stage.  In  this  stage,  Accidence  proper — 
the  changes  of  form,  to  which  certain  classes  of 
words  are  subject  in  order  to  express  corresponding 
changes  of  sense — should  be  commenced.  This  part 
of  grammar  is  called  Accidence,  because  the  changes 
of  form  to  which  a  word  is  subject  are  "  accidentals," 
not  essentials.  In  this  stage  I  would  not  go  beyond 
nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 

Third  Stage.  In  this  stage,  Accidence  might  be 
completed,  verbs  being  the  only  inflected  part  of 
speech  that  is  left.  Not  only  is  a  verb  the  most 
important  element  in  human  speech,  but  it  is 
subject  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  forms  than 
any  other  class  of  word.  For  studying  the  different 
kinds  of  verbs  (Principal  and  Auxiliary)  and  the 
different  variations  of  form  in  mood,  tense,  number, 
voice,  conjugation,  participle,  and  gerund,  together 
with  the  different  purposes  for  which  these  changes 
of  form  are  made,  one  year  is  not  too  much. 

Fourth  Stage.  Having  finished  Accidence,  the 
pupil  is  now  qualified  to  take  up  the  study  of 
Syntax,  or  sentence-building.  The  function  of 
Syntax  is  to  explain  (a)  the  power  which  one  word 
has  over  another  to  determine  its  form  and  its 
relation  to  other  parts  of  the  sentence;  and  (b)  the 
order  in  which  words  have  to  be  arranged  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  Under  the  former  heading 
will,  of  course,  be  included  the  two  Concords, 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  common  to  all  inflected 
languages — the  agreement  of  a  verb  with  its  sub- 
ject, and  the  agreement  of  a  pronoun  with  the 
noun  that  it  stands  for.  If,  as  sometimes  happens, 
there  is  no  peculiarity  of  form  to  indicate  such 
agreement,  the  relation  of  one  word  to  the  other 
must  be  understood  without  it.  Parsing  in  all  its 
branches  belongs  to  this  fourth  stage — a  practice 
which  seems  to  be  falling  into  a  neglect  that  it  ill 
deserves;  for  it  is  the  best  safeguard  that  we  possess 
against  speaking  or  writing  ungrammatically. 

Fifth  Stage.  The  time  has  now  come  for  a  revi- 
sion of  all  that  has  gone  before,  together  with  the 
study  of  certain  points  that  may  not  have  been 
taken  in  hand  hitherto,  such  as  the  peculiar  Singulars 
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or  peculiar  Plurals  of  certain  nouns,  the  different 
uses  of  the  Possessive  Case  of  nouns,  the  "  familiar  " 
use  of  Possessive  Pronouns,  the  different  uses  of 
the  Indefinite  Present  Tense,  the  force  of  shall  and 
will  respectively  according  to  person,  the  peculiar 
uses  of  the  Perfect  Infinitive,  and  so  on.  The 
learner  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how  there 
can  be  two  Infinitives,  when  there  is  only  one 
Infinitive  form,  or  how  the  Present  Participle  in 
-ing  can  be  a  distinct  word  from  the  Gerund  in  -ing. 
It  will  help  him  to  understand  this,  if  it  is  made 
clear  to  him  that  in  Old  English  they  were  as  dis- 
tinct in  form  as  they  still  are  in  function,  and  that 
the  identity  of  form  is  a  modern  corruption  which 
has  been  sanctioned  by  usage  and  must  now  be 
accepted  as  correct. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  Given,  then,  the  stages 
and  the  subjects  included  in  each  stage,  how  is 
the  teaching  to  be  done  ?  I  hold  that,  in  all  these 
courses,  oral  teaching  should  take  precedence  of 
book-teaching,  and  that  book-teaching  should  be 
postponed  until  the  other  has  had  time  to  filtrate 
into  the  intelligence  and  memory  of  the  pupil. 
What  is  understood  is  easily  remembered,  but  is 
not  easily  forgotten;  and  it  is  much  easier  for  a 
pupil  to  grasp  what  passes  orally  between  him- 
self and  the  teacher  than  if  he  were  set  to  go  over 
the  same  ground  for  the  first  time  from  a  printed 
book.  By  degrees,  he  can  be  asked  to  reproduce 
in  his  own  words  or  put  into  writing  what  he  has 
learnt  orally  from  the  class-teacher.  In  this  way 
he  will  be  encouraged  to  think  for  himself,  and 
make  his  own  grammar  as  he  goes  on.  When  there 
is  nothing  more  to  be  done  by  way  of  oral  teaching, 
then — but  not  till  then — recourse  can  be  had  to 
the  grammatical  text-book.  Though  the  text-book 
can  be  put  aside  at  starting,  it  would  not  be  safe 
to  dispense  with  it  in  the  end.  Not  only  will  the 
study  of  the  manual  come  very  easy  to  a  student 
who  has  had  this  oral  preparation,  but  it  will 
reduce  what  is  floating  in  his  memory  to  shape  and 
order,  put  everything  in  its  right  place,  supply  any 
point  or  points  that  may  have  been  overlooked  in 
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the  oral  teaching  or  not  perfectly  mastered,  and 
serve  as  a  guide  for  reference.  Moreover,  the  manual 
will  provide  a  great  many  examples  specially  pre- 
pared and  framed  to  enforce  certain  points — a  kind 
of  help  that  cannot  be  got  from  any  other  source. 
Some  pupils  may  find  it  necessary  to  learn  a  rule, 
or  a  definition,  or  a  list  of  words  by  heart.  If  so, 
no  harm  is  done;  for  learning  by  heart  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  learning  by  rote,  and  the 
memory  is  a  faculty  that  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
as  much  as  any  other. 

At  what  age,  it  will  be  asked,  should  the  teaching 
of  English  grammar  be  begun  ?  My  own  experience 
has  told  me  that  pupils  of  a  tender  age,  when 
they  have  finished  the  Primer,  have,  as  a  rule, 
quite  enough  intelligence  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  one  part  of  speech  and  another,  if  the 
matter  is  properly  brought  home  to  them.  Any 
average  pupil  can  be  made  to  comprehend  that 
a  word  which  gives  a  name  to  an  object  is  a  Noun; 
that  a  word  which  adds  something  to  the  name  is 
an  Adjective;  that  a  word  which  takes  the  place  of 
a  noun  is  a  Pronoun;  that  a  word  which  states  some 
fact  or  asks  some  question  about  an  object  is  a 
Verb;  and  so  on.  The  words  chosen  by  the  teacher 
to  exemplify  these  differences  should  be  taken  from 
the  reading-book  used  by  the  class  as  they  occur, 
not  from  a  grammar-book:  the  use  of  the  grammar- 
book  will  come  later.  All  teachers  would,  I  think, 
admit  that  a  very  great  point  has  been  gained  if  a 
pupil  at  a  tender  age  can  be  made  to  discriminate 
the  functions  of  one  word  from  those  of  another, 
and  can  take  a  pleasure  in  so  doing,  and  feel  a  desire 
to  learn  more. 

Should  English  grammar  be  taught  on  the  basis 
of  Latin,  or  independently  on  its  own  basis  ? 
Undoubtedly  on  its  own.  But  as  an  attempt  has 
been  lately  made  to  Latinize  our  grammar,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  point.  For 
example,  we  have  been  told  that  instead  of  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  our  simple  system  of  Cases 
which  every  one  understands — the  Nominative, 
the  Possessive,  and  the  Objective — we  should  go 
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out  of  our  way  to  borrow  the  names  of  five  Latin 
Cases — the  Nominative,  the  Genitive,  the  Dative, 
the  Accusative,  and  the  Vocative — and  apply  them 
to  the  parsing  of  English  nouns  and  pronouns. 
The  objections  to  this  method  are  many  and  serious. 
An  English  Vocative  Case  is  a  pure  fabrication: 
there  never  was  such  a  Case  in  English,  and  there 
never  will  be.  The  introduction  of  a  Dative  and 
an  Accusative  would  make  the  study  of  English 
Grammar  much  more  difficult  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  as  an  aid  to  composition  it  never  could  be  any- 
thing but  useless.  It  would  give  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  to  many  of  the  students  who  learn  Latin; 
while  to  those  who  do  not  learn  Latin,  and  can 
never  have  a  chance  of  learning  it,  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  puzzle.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  prohibitive 
not  only  to  the  great  majority  of  students  within 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  the  vast  number  of 
scholars  belonging  to  alien  races  within  the  Empire 
or  near  it — the  native  races  of  India,  Burma, 
Siam,  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  the  Soudan,  South 
Africa,  East  Africa,  West  Africa,  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula, the  West  Indies,  etc.  English  Grammar  does 
not  depend  on  Latin,  and  is  not  in  any  way  derived 
from  it.  If  it  resembles  Latin  on  certain  points,  this 
is  because  both  happen  to  belong  to  the  great  family 
of  languages  called  Indo-Germanic.  We  might  as 
well  say  that  English  is  derived  from  Greek  or  from 
Persian,  for  these  languages  also  belong  to  the 
same  great  family  and  have  certain  points  of 
resemblance  to  English. 

We  turn  now  to  three  other  subjects  which 
deserve  to  be  adopted  and  included  as  branches 
of  grammar — the  Analysis  of  Sentences;  Phonetics, 
or  the  theory  of  sounds;  and  Word-building.  I 
exclude  prosody,  the  figures  of  speech,  and  the 
study  of  style,  because  these  belong  to  Rhetoric, 
and  are  outside  the  province  of  Grammar. 

Analysis  of  Sentences.  This  subject,  I  think,  has 
received  more  attention  in  school-manuals  than  it 
deserves.  It  consists  in  de-composing  a  sentence, 
i.e.  breaking  it  up  into  its  component  elements — 
Subject,  enlargement  of  subject  (if  any),  finite  verb, 
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object  direct  or  indirect  (if  any),  enlargement  of 
object  (if  any),  complement  (if  any),  enlargement 
of  complement  (if  any),  and  extension  of  finite  verb 
(if  any).  But,  if  Syntax,  as  explained  above,  has 
been  properly  taught,  all  this  tedious  de-composi- 
tion of  a  sentence  into  a  series  of  parallel  columns 
should  not  be  necessary.  It  takes  up  time  which 
might  be  more  profitably  spent,  and  it  is  of  no  help 
whatever  to  accuracy  of  composition — the  great 
object  for  which  Grammar  is  studied.  De- 
composition is  not  composition,  but  its  opposite. 
In  Cobbett's  Grammar,  the  aim  of  which  is 
severely  practical  throughout,  there  are  eight 
"  Letters  "  addressed  to  his  son  on  Syntax,  and 
not  one,  or  even  a  part  of  one,  on  the  subject  of 
Analysis.  There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  Analysis 
which  can  be  made  useful,  viz.,  the  analysis  of  a 
complex  sentence  into  clauses — the  Noun-clause, 
the  Adjective-clause,  or  the  Adverb-clause.  This 
is  all  that  is  now  set  in  the  examination  papers  of 
London  and  other  universities.  By  practice  in 
turning  sentences  from  Complex  to  Simple,  from 
Compound  to  Simple,  from  Compound  to  Complex, 
from  Complex  to  Compound,  and  so  on,  the  learner 
can  acquire  a  facility  in  the  art  of  expression,  which 
may  come  in  very  useful  in  writing  a  precis,  a 
paraphrase,  or  an  essay.  The  practice,  however, 
is  but  rarely  provided  for  in  handbooks  on 
grammar. 

Phonetics  (or  the  sounds  of  spoken  English). 
This  branch  of  grammar  has,  in  English  schools  at 
least,  been  studied  in  inverse  ratio  to  its  importance. 
Of  its  importance  there  can  be  no  question.  The 
neglect  of  Phonetics  is  largely  answerable  for  the 
strange  pronunciations  that  we  hear  around  us,  and 
for  the  difficulties  and  inconsistencies  of  English 
spelling.  No  reform  in  spelling  can  be  effective  until 
an  agreement  is  established  as  to  what  the  sounds 
of  spoken  English  are,  and  what  symbols  shall 
represent  those  sounds.  A  movement  in  this  direc- 
tion, however,  has  now  been  fairly  started.  For 
some  time  past,  courses  on  phonetics  have  been 
taught  at  the  Training  Colleges  in  Scotland;  and 
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the  Training  Colleges  in  England  have,  in  recent 
years,  been  paying  attention  to  the  same  subject. 
The  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  students  under 
training  are:  (a)  a  clearer  articulation  in  their  own 
habit  of  speaking ;  (b)  improved  powers  of  dis- 
criminating speech-sounds  when  they  hear  them 
spoken;  (c)  ability  to  determine  what  is  wrong  in 
the  speech  of  the  school-child,  and  to  teach  the 
school-child  how  to  form  the  correct  sound;  (d) 
appreciation  of  the  relations  between  the  spoken 
and  the  written  language.  All  these  acquirements 
make  the  teacher  much  better  fitted  for  his 
work. 

Phonetics  should  be  commenced  at  the  earliest 
possible  age,  when  the  vocal  organs  are  most 
flexible.  Those  who  have  had  experience  in  the 
matter  can  bear  witness  that  the  subject,  when 
handled  by  a  teacher  who  thoroughly  understands 
it  himself  and  appreciates  its  importance,  never 
fails  to  interest  the  class.  Such  teaching,  as  in  the 
other  branches  of  grammar,  should  be  oral  at  the 
outset.  A  complete  system  of  phonetics  can  be 
taught  eventually  from  the  book. 

Word-building.  I  have  shown  already  how  in  the 
learning  of  Accidence  and  Syntax  a  pupil  can  be 
taught,  under  a  sympathetic  teacher,  to  "  make  his 
own  grammar."  In  the  learning  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes,  this  process  can  be  seen  to  perfection. 
He  will  have  to  be  told  how  to  discriminate  between 
an  inflexion  and  a  suffix;  and  it  must  be  explained 
to  him  that,  as  a  general  rule,  prefixes  alter  the 
meanings  of  words,  while  suffixes  show  to  what 
Part  of  Speech  they  belong.  Thus  there  is  a  very 
radical  difference  of  meaning  between  "  prescribe  " 
(to  order)  and  "  pro-scribe  "  (to  prohibit).  Again, 
"  dask-ness  "  is  a  noun,  "  dark-/y  "  is  an  adverb, 
'*  dark-en  "  is  a  verb.  When  the  ground  has  thus 
been  cleared,  the  learner  can  begin  to  make  out 
his  own  list  of  prefixes  and  suthxes  Horn  words  as 
they  occur  in  his  reading  lessons.  This  list  will,  of 
course,  be  very  defa  tive  at  first;  bllt  it  will  gain  in 
completeness  ai  he  goes  on;  and  by  the  time  that  he 
has  finished  the  "  Fifth  Stage  "  (as  shown  above)  he 
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will  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  most  of  the  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  in  ordinary  use.  His  mode  of 
acquiring  such  knowledge,  far  from  being  a  dis- 
agreeable or  irksome  task,  will  have  excited  his 
interest  and  given  him  an  increased  sense  of  power. 
After  such  preparation,  the  formal  study  of  prefixes 
and  suffixes  as  given  in  the  book  will  be  much 
more  easy  and  interesting,  and,  therefore,  much 
more  effective,  than  it  could  have  been  without  it. 
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SECTION   III 

ORAL   COMPOSITION 

The  practice  of  oral  composition  has  only  recently 
become  common  in  our  schools.  Yet  its  utility 
is  obvious.  It  not  only  prepares  the  way  for 
written  composition  {q.v.),  inducing  facility  and 
finish  in  that  art,  but  it  also  improves  style  in 
ordinary  speech.  It  is  true  that  everyday  con- 
versation would  lose  much  of  its  ease  and  charm 
if  a  deliberate  attempt  to  attain  a  perfect  form  of 
expression  were  made  before  every  utterance;  the 
practice  of  oral  composition,  however,  leads  to  an 
unconscious  effort  for  perfection,  which  need  not 
in  the  least  interfere  with  spontaneity  or  grace. 
The  habit  of  quickly  summoning  the  appropriate 
word  to  one's  lips,  formed  by  continual  practice  in 
school,  obviates  the  necessity  of  using  slang;  and 
the  pupil  who  has  been  well  drilled  in  oral  com- 
position will  be  reluctant  to  leave  his  meaning 
ambiguous  or  uncertain.  Oral  composition  must 
not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for  the 
written  exercise;  and  in  school  it  is  chiefly  useful 
in  the  lower  forms  before  pupils  have  acquired 
much  facility  with  the  pen.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
begun  before  the  child  can  either  read  or  write. 

Methods  Useful  with  Junior  Scholars.  The  ordinary 
and  obvious  method  is  to  read  or  tell  a  story  to  the 
class  and  require  the  pupils  to  reproduce  it  by  word 
of  mouth,  each  of  them  contributing  a  certain 
portion.  At  first,  it  will  be  found  that  many  pupils 
are  very  self-conscious:  as  soon  as  they  stand  up 
to  speak  before  their  fellows,  they  are  hopelessly 
tongue-tied;  or,  if  they  are  very  young,  it  may  be 
found  that  they  cannot  construct  many  complete 
sentences  without  great  difficulty.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  encourage  a  child  to  speak,  to  help 
him  out  by  supplying  the  word  for  which  he  is 
seeking,  and  to  avoid  much  correction  of  vocabulary 
or  form.  Once  Mli-confidence  is  attained,  correc- 
tions may  be  made  more  freely;  but  it  is  plainly 
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somewhat  paralysing  to  an  eager  child  to  be  pulled 
up  in  the  middle  of  his  speech  because  he  has  com- 
mitted some  verbal  solecism.  Faults  such  as 
dropping  the  aspirate,  or  a  "  Cockney  "  accent, 
should  not  be  corrected  at  all  in  this  lesson.  The 
proper  time  for  speech  drill  is  before  or  after  the 
language  or  literature  lesson;  and  pupils  who  are 
thus  perpetually  drilled  will  soon  cease  to  commit 
these  errors — at  any  rate,  in  the  school. 

Methods  Suitable  for  Senior  Scholars.  When 
pupils  are  old  enough  to  consult  books  for  them- 
selves, many  interesting  exercises  may  be  devised. 
Thus,  each  member  of  a  class  may  choose  and  pre- 
pare a  story  and  relate  it  at  the  next  lesson. 
Apart  from  errors  of  accidence  or  syntax,  there  will 
generally  be  much  to  criticize  in  the  form  of  the 
story.  Some  will  tell  a  tale  quite  baldly,  repro- 
ducing the  facts  without  the  slightest  attempt  at 
colour  or  arrangement  of  matter;  others  will  elabo- 
rate minor  details  so  much  as  to  reduce  the  main 
theme  to  insignificance;  or  spend  so  much  time  on 
the  opening  that  the  conclusion,  to  which  all  the 
other  parts  should  be  subservient,  is  weak  and 
hurried.  All  these  faults  may  be  more  effectively 
dealt  with  in  oral  than  in  written  composition, 
because  the  other  pupils  forming  the  audience  will 
realize  by  their  individual  impressions  the  truth  of 
the  teacher's  strictures.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
encouraged  to  contribute  their  own  criticisms,  and 
so  arrive  for  themselves  at  the  principles. 

Many  subjects  besides  the  story  may  be  chosen 
for  oral  composition.  With  young  children,  indeed, 
every  lesson  should  be  a  language  lesson,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  required  to  formulate  their  own  observa- 
tions and  discoveries,  but  it  is  not  possible  in 
lessons  of  which  the  primary  object  is  the  attain- 
ment of  knowledge  to  spend  much  time  on  insisting 
on  the  absolutely  correct  use  of  language.  But, 
even  admitting  this,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  many 
teachers  miss  the  opportunities  presented  by  the 
geography,  history,  and  Nature  lesson  to  train  their 
pupils  in  correct  expression. 

It  is  true  that,  with  older  pupils,  many  teachers 
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have  adopted  the  plan  (borrowed  from  America) 
of  "  topics."  Certain  topics  connected  with  the 
subject  studied — let  us  say,  history — are  assigned 
to  different  pupils  who,  at  the  next  lesson,  are 
required  to  discourse  to  the  rest  of  the  class  on 
the  subject  set.  The  present  writer  has  recently 
heard,  in  a  school  that  had  adopted  this  plan, 
excellent  dissertations  on  the  career  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  and  the  settlement  of  the  American  loyalists 
in  Canada.  An  expansion  of  this  idea,  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  composition  lesson  proper,  is  to  require 
pupils  to  prepare  set  lectures  on  some  particular 
theme,  which  they  must  deliver  without  any 
further  aid  than  a  few  notes.  This  method  is 
particularly  to  be  recommended  for  pupils  old 
enough  to  have  formed  some  personal  bias  to 
particular  subjects.  A  boy  who  is  especially  inter- 
ested in  geography,  for  instance,  will  be  delighted 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  enlightening  the  rest 
of  the  class  on  some  topic  more  familiar  to  him 
than  to  them,  and  it  is  possible  even  for  a  dull 
pupil  to  acquire  the  necessary  information  from 
books.  Here,  again,  criticisms  may  be  invited,  or 
questions  may  be  asked,  which  will  show  the 
lecturer  where,  either  from  confused  thinking,  or 
failure  to  express  himself  clearly,  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  his  meaning  to  his  fellows. 
Such  practical  illustrations  of  the  consequences  of 
slovenly  speech  help  to  impress  on  the  novice  the 
importance  of  absolute  correctness. 

Another  form  of  oral  composition,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  enlisting  the  activity  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  simultaneously,  is  the  debate.  In  this 
case,  two  pupils  (or  four,  if  seconders  are  thought 
advisable)  are  required  to  prepare  speeches  pre- 
senting opposite  opinions  on  the  same  subject,  and 
the  rest  are  expected  to  contribute  something,  even 
if  it  is  only  a  sentence,  to  the  discussion.  In  the 
warmth  of  the  debate,  even  shy  children  forget 
their  self-consciousness  and  become  eager  to  con- 
tribute their  opinions  and,  once  their  lips  are 
unlocked,  they  rapidly  gain  confidence.  Against 
this  method  it  may,  however,  be  urged  that   the 
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excitement  of  a  debate  affords  little  opportunity  to 
the  teacher  for  formal  corrections,  because  any 
interruptions  of  this  kind  are  open  to  the  fatal 
objection  of  making  the  discussion  drag.  The 
debate,  therefore,  should  be  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  should  be  regarded  by  the  pupils 
as  a  special  treat. 
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SECTION    IV 

THE   TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH   COMPOSITION 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  branch  of  English  teaching 
more  important  than  composition,  and  the  increased 
attention  given  to  it  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  a  great  improvement  in  method.  In  this  short 
article  it  will  not  be  possible  to  do  more  than  sum- 
marize the  results  obtained  by  those  who  have 
made  a  special  study  of  the  subject.  It  is  obvious 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  essay -writing,  pupils  must 
(1)  be  in  command  of  ideas  which  they  wish  to 
express,  and  (2)  have  at  their  disposal  the  necessary 
medium  of  expression.  These  principles  used  to  be 
largely  ignored;  and  pupils  of  tender  age,  with  a 
very  limited  vocabulary,  were  expected  to  produce 
dissertations  on  such  themes  as  "  ambition," 
"  ignorance,"  and  the  like.  It  is  now  recognized 
that  we  cannot  expect  our  pupils  to  make  bricks 
without  straw;  and  that,  if  we  expect  them  to 
write,  we  must  not  only  see  that  the  subjects  set 
are  well  within  their  range,  but  constantly  endeavour 
to  enrich  their  vocabulary  and  to  train  their  power 
of  expression. 

Early  Teaching.  Such  training  can  hardly  begin 
too  early;  and  even  in  the  infants'  school  and 
kindergarten  it  is  now  the  practice  to  require  a 
great  deal  of  spoken  (or  "  oral  ")  composition  from 
the  pupil.  (See  Oral  Composition.)  By  degrees, 
children  who  are  frequently  exercised  in  this  way 
find  correct  expression  easy,  and  feel  no  timidity 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  commit  to  paper  the 
sentences  that  they  have  composed. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Junior  Scholars.  At  this 
point  the  regular  practice  of  written  composition 
may  begin,  and  the  exercises  given  will  be  of  two 
kinds:  the  one  designed  as  a  gymnastic  to  develop 
fan  ility  in  the  use  of  language;  the  other  continuous, 
the  chief  aim  being  to  convey  lucidly  and  correctly 
some  idc.i  possessed  by  the  writer.  Exercises  of  the 
first  kind  will  afford  pr*  tice  in  the  construction  of 
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sentences  and  the  choice  of  words;  for  instance, 
pupils  may  be  asked  to  express  a  given  idea  in 
three  or  four  different  ways;  adjectives,  adverbs, 
and  nouns  may  be  turned  into  equivalent  phrases, 
and  disjointed  clauses  may  be  welded  into  one 
harmonious  whole;  synonyms  may  be  substituted 
for  one  another,  and  isolated  words  may  be  sup- 
plied to  be  used  appropriately  in  original  sentences. 
All  the  time  it  is  assumed  that  pupils  will  be 
reading  and  learning  by  heart  a  great  deal  of  prose 
and  poetry,  which,  besides  enlarging  their  vocab- 
ulary, will  provide  models  of  style  for  their  own 
efforts.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  lessons 
in  language  and  literature  should  be  in  charge  of 
the  same  teacher,  so  that  the  material  used  in  the 
one  may  be  utilized  in  the  other. 

The  character  of  the  continuous  exercises  written 
by  the  pupils  will  naturally  vary  with  their  age  and 
development.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  com- 
position of  an  imaginative  kind  is  often  better  done 
by  pupils  under  fourteen  than  by  those  above  that 
age;  for  the  older  the  child  grows,  the  more  self- 
conscious  and  critical  does  he  become,  and,  there- 
fore, the  less  willing  to  commit  himself  to  enter- 
prises which  may  be  the  occasion  of  ridicule  or 
censure.  Hence,  supposing  the  subject  for  com- 
position to  be  an  original  fairy  tale,  the  boy  of  ten 
will  probably  acquit  himself  better  (setting  aside, 
of  course,  matters  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the 
like)  than  the  boy  of  fifteen.  The  habit  of  self- 
expression  may,  however,  counteract  to  some  extent 
the  tendency  to  reserve  which  is  nearly  always  a 
characteristic  of  the  adolescent  mind.  Other  things 
being  equal,  it  will  be  least  noticeable  in  those  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to  speak  and 
write  regularly  on  themes  that  interest  them. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  advisable  that  the  first 
subjects  set  for  composition  should  be  connected 
with  the  actual  experience  of  the  writers;  that  is, 
that  they  should  describe  something  they  have 
themselves  seen  or  themselves  done.  Definite 
objects  or  actions  may  be  assigned  to  them  for 
observation  and  description;  for  instance,  the  habits 
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of  certain  birds  or  animals  may  be  watched,  or  the 
development  of  a  quickly-growing  plant,  the  pas- 
sengers in  an  omnibus  or  train,  a  fishing-boat 
coming  into  harbour,  a  woman  cooking,  or  a  man 
working  in  his  garden.  The  advantage  of  setting 
such  everyday  themes  is  that  every  pupil  will  be 
able  to  write  something,  however  bald;  he  will  thus 
have  gained  some  practice  in  expression,  and  will 
have  provided  the  teacher  with  a  text  on  which 
to  base  his  criticisms  and  exhortations.  Many  other 
exercises  will  occur  to  the  inventive  teacher,  who 
will  thus  be  able  to  escape  from  the  dreary  and 
well-trodden  path  of  reproduction  of  matter  sup- 
plied by  himself.  Yet,  if  it  is  only  occasionally  used, 
reproduction — especially  of  a  story  or  poem  studied 
in  the  literature  lesson — may  be  a  very  useful 
exercise,  since  it  serves  to  impress  on  the  pupil  a 
sense  of  form  and  vocabulary.  In  a  beautiful  poem 
or  prose  passage,  the  author  has  consciously  selected 
for  treatment  the  most  exquisite  action,  feeling,  or 
object  possible,  and  he  has  expended  on  it  the 
choicest  words  at  his  disposal.  In  the  reproduction 
some,  at  least,  of  the  original  charm  will  be  pre- 
served, and  the  effort  of  memory  necessary  for  the 
exercise  will  deepen  the  first  impression. 

Other  methods  of  composition,  such  as  expanding 
the  outline  of  a  story,  or  completing  one  of  which 
the  beginning  is  provided,  are  especially  suitable 
for  pupils  whose  own  experiences  are  meagre,  or 
who  are  naturally  lacking  in  imagination  and 
initiative.  Such  exercises  are  especial  favourites 
with  examiners,  who  are  compelled  by  ignorance 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  candidates  to  set 
subjects  which  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be 
within  the  scope  of  the  average  pupil. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Senior  Scholars.  As  the 
higher  forms  of  a  school  are  reached,  more  difficult 
exercises  are  available,  such  as  the  dialogue,  or  the 
opening  or  conclusion  of  an  essay  or  story.  Some- 
times the  book  that  is  being  read  will  suggest 
subjects  for  composition.  Thus  pupils  may  be 
asked  to  invent  another  adventure  for  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  to  describe  a  scene  in  one  of  Shakespeare's 
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plays  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  participant  in  it; 
to  compose  a  letter,  let  us  say,  from  Catherine 
Morland  describing  her  lover's  father,  or  to  write 
a  character  sketch  in  the  manner  of  Addison. 
By  such  degrees,  pupils  will  arrive  at  the  regular 
essay — argumentative,  informing,  critical,  or  desul- 
tory. It  is  not  at  all  a  bad  plan  to  choose  a  boy 
from  the  class  to  read  a  paper  on  a  subject  for 
which  he  has  to  acquire  the  necessary  information 
from  special  authorities.  The  prospect  of  holding 
the  proud  position  of  lecturer,  and  of  using  his 
superior  knowledge  for  the  enlightenment  of  his 
fellows,  will  often  stimulate  a  dull  or  idle  boy  to 
additional  effort.  Similarly,  when  a  dissertation  on 
a  debatable  matter  is  required,  two  pupils  may 
be  asked  to  read  papers  presenting  it  from  opposite 
points  of  view,  the  rest  of  the  class  being  invited 
to  add  their  comments  and  to  discuss  the  subject 
at  length  in  their  next  essay. 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  verse  composition,  an 
exercise  formerly  derided,  but  now  increasingly  used. 
It  is  to  be  recommended  if  both  teacher  and  pupil 
clearly  understand  that  verse,  and  not  poetry,  is 
to  be  expected,  and  that  the  exercise  is  attempted 
merely  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  vocabulary, 
especially  in  the  direction  of  synonyms,  and  of 
acquiring  flexibility  of  style.  The  necessity  of 
expressing  ideas  in  a  form  regulated  by  the  laws  of 
rhyme  and  metre  obliges  the  writer  to  exercise  his 
memory  and  invention  in  search  of  alternative 
words  and  phrases,  and  the  conventions  of  poetry 
demand  that  the  expressions  used  should  be  the 
choicest  and  most  appropriate  at  his  command. 
The  best  of  such  efforts  may  very  well  find  a  place 
in  the  school  magazine;  but  it  is  a  mistake  for 
proud  teachers  to  present  them  to  the  general 
public  as  if  they  possessed  any  real  literary  value, 
or  had  any  importance  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
young  author's  acquaintance. 

Such  are  some  of  the  methods  of  teaching  com- 
position that  are  now  practised  in  our  best  schools. 
Those  interested  in  the  subject  will  find  valuable 
suggestions  in  the  books  mentioned  below. 

3— (1132) 
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Sl(    I  ION    V 

Tin:  TEACHING  OF  SPELLING 

I  i    is  by   no  moans  universally   accepted   Hi.it     'he 
who  reads  mm  h.  spells  well  "     it  is  more  probably 

the  case  that  good  spelling  depends  chiefly  upon 
,i  strong  visual  memory.  Heme  tin*  linpoi  lance 
in  the  initial  stages  ol  learning  to  spell  ol 
repeated  transcription  ol  short  sentences,  care  being 
taken  that  new  words  are  introduced  gradually. 
I  his  helps  .1  <  hild  to  obtain  .1  i  01  red  visual  tneinoi  v 
ot  new  words,  so  that  he  can  reproduce  them  auto 
ui.itn  .illy  when  required,  and  is  .1  valuable  habit  to 
Acquire.  The  practice  ol  writing  words  i  nacc  mat  el  y 
sprit  as  a  warning  is  to  be  deprecated;  it  is  better 
to  require  the  learner  to  look  at  a  new  word 
repeatedly   in  its  coi  i  ed    tot  in. 

Sim  <•  most  children  appear  to  learn  spelling 
mfcinly  through  the  visual  memory  and  associated 
movements,  oral  spelling  will  not  be  of  much  use. 
It  in. iv,  however,  help  the  minority  who  le.n  n 
through  the  associations  of  sound  or  even  by 
mentally  repeating  the  spelling  of  a  word.  It  is 
almost  useless  to  set  <  hildren  to  spell,  simultaneously 
and  orally,  columns  of  isolated  words  they  seldom 
use   and    do    not    write.      Since   spelling    is    mainly 

useful  In  writing,  words  which  children  need  should 

be  constantly  written  so  as  to  accustom  the  children 
to  then    written  appearance. 

Incidental  Tenchim*;.  In  the  initial  stages  of 
learning  to  read  and  write,  spelling  can  be  taught 
Incidentally,  and  the  teacher's  ingenuity  will  sue, 
gest  ways  Ol  lightening  the  burden  for  the  young 
le.uuei  (e.g.  the  use  ol  cardboard  letters,  word 
building,  strips  ol  paper  with  words  punted  on 
them,  coloured  chalks,  a\\A  ditferently  coloured 
type)  Locke  advocated  learning  to  .spell  by  playing 
with  pictures  of  animals  with  the  names  pasted 
belOW  them,  ,uid  1  M.  Montessoti  shows  us  how 
quickly  Italian  children  learn  to  spell  by  the  varied 
and  interesting  indirect   methods  she  adopts. 
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The  phonetic  method  of  teaching  spelling  is 
helpful,  but  owing  to  the  unphonetic  spelling  of 
many  English  words  it  must  be  supplemented. 
Italian  children,  whose  native  language  is  almost 
purely  phonetic,  naturally  have  less  difficulty  with 
spelling. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Spelling  Lessons.  The  use  of 
the  "  Spelling  Book  "  of  olden  days  has  largely 
disappeared:  one  of  the  best  known  was  Mavor's, 
which  appeared  in  1770,  with  its  words  of  many 
syllables  in  columns,  and  its  lists  of  similar  words 
with  meanings  attached  {i.e.  ale,  a  malt  liquor; 
ail,  to  be  sick;  hail,  frozen  rain).  Another  in  use 
in  the  last  century  was  Dr.  Butler's,  arranged  on 
a  similar  plan.  A  common  plan  in  the  'seventies, 
was  to  set  a  certain  number  of  these  columns  to  be 
learnt  at  home  every  night,  with  the  additional 
strain  on  the  memory  of  the  pupil's  being  required 
to  repeat  them  in  order  without  the  teacher  giving 
out  the  words.  Children  whose  memories  were  not 
naturally  retentive  found  this  a  great  burden,  and 
the  waste  of  time  was  appalling.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  there  are  some  really  good 
modern  schools  where  "  spelling  lessons  "  are  still 
given,  and  columns  of  words  arranged  on  some 
common  basis,  or  small  spelling  books,  are  effectually 
used.  It  seems  certain,  too,  that  correct  spelling 
can  be  more  rapidly  acquired  if  the  teacher  makes 
use  of  certain  simple  rules  {e.g.  "  i  before  e  except 
after  c,"  and  the  doubling  of  the  final  consonant 
when  inflexions  are  added  [fit — fitted  ;  cut — cutting]). 
So  long  as  such  formal  lessons  are  strictly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  more  important  ones  where  real 
thought  is  required,  their  occasional  use  should  still 
be  permitted.  After  all,  as  Dr.  Hayward  points  out, 
it  may  be  a  pity  such  methods  are  necessary;  but, 
so  long  as  English  spelling  is  what  it  is,  teachers 
must  accept  their  task,  and  must  teach  spelling  in 
the  most  effective  ways  they  can  devise,  provided 
that  mechanical  methods  are  employed  in  modera- 
tion. Again,  who  would  deprive  children  of  the 
joys  of  an  occasional  "  Spelling-Bee,"  and  the 
excitement    attendant    on    standing    in    line    and 
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"  taking  places  "  in  a  spelling  lesson  ?  Writers  on 
social  life  in  rural  America  have  made  these  con- 
test?, and  the  delight  they  bring,  very  real  to 
English  readers. 

Dictation,  though  an  excellent  exercise  properly 
used,  has  been  greatly  misused  in  the  past.  It  is 
much  more  of  a  test  than  a  method  of  teaching 
spelling.  It  should  not  be  begun  till  the  children 
can  transcribe  correctly  simple  words  and  sentences, 
and  when  first  introduced  it  should  consist  of  easv 
sentences  with  which  the  children  are  alreadv 
familiar.  Some  teachers  do  not  permit  their  pupils 
to  guess  the  spelling  of  a  word,  but  require  them  to 
leave  a  space  rather  than  write  it  incorrectly.  The 
danger  of  this  method,  if  continued  after  the  initial 
stages,  is  that  it  encourages  laziness,  since  little 
effort  is  required.  Dictation  exercises  a  child  in 
retaining  in  the  focus  of  consciousness  words  or 
phrases  of  increasing  length  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  him  to  write  them  down  from  memorv,  and 
obviously  requires  considerable  concentration  of 
the  attention.  As  an  occasional  exercise,  it  mav  be 
made,  by  a  judicious  teacher,  one  of  the  manv 
indirect  methods  of  teaching  spelling;  but  its  main 
use,  so  far  as  spelling  is  concerned,  is  to  test  the 
pupil's  progress. 
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SECTION   VI 

THE    USE    OF   PHONETICS   IN   EDUCATION 

Phonetics  is  the  science  of  pronunciation.  It  is  of 
use  educationally  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  in  the 
teaching  of  foreign  languages;  (2)  in  the  teaching 
of  the  mother  tongue,  including  (a)  the  teaching  of 
"  good  "  English  to  those  who  speak  undesirable 
dialects,  (b)  the  curing  of  speech  defects,  (c)  the 
teaching  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  (d)  the  teaching  of 
elocution  and  singing,  (e)  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  infants;  (3)  in  the  study  of  philology;  (4)  as  an 
educational  training  in  itself. 

We  will  examine  these  various  uses  of  phonetics 
in  order. 

The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages.  It  is  now 
generally  realized  that  correct  pronunciation  is 
essential  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  well.  It  has,  moreover,  been  abundantly 
proved  by  experience  that  the  old  method  of  trying 
to  pick  up  pronunciation  by  mere  imitation  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  complete  failure.  The  science  of 
phonetics  enables  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages 
presents. 

The  work  of  learning  to  pronounce  a  foreign 
language  falls  into  three  main  parts:  (1)  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  to  form  every  speech-sound 
occurring  in  the  foreign  language;  (2)  when  the 
speech-sounds  have  been  acquired,  it  is  necessary 
to  learn  to  use  them  in  their  proper  places  in 
connected  speech;  and  (3)  it  is  necessary  to  learn  to 
pronounce  with  accuracy  and  rapidity  the  groups 
of  foreign  sounds  which  make  up  words  and 
sentences. 

The  first  difficulty  is  got  over  by  making  a  study 
of  phonetic  theory  {i.e.  by  ascertaining  the  positions 
in  which  the  tongue  and  other  organs  of  speech  must 
be  placed  in  order  to  produce  the  foreign  sounds 
correctly).    By  using  this  knowledge,  it  is  possible 
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to  devise  exercises  which  will  enable  the  learner 
to  get  his  organs  of  speech  into  the  foreign 
positions. 

The  second  difficulty  is  overcome  by  making  use 
of  a  special  system  of  writing,  in  which  one  symbol 
is  assigned  to  each  foreign  sound;  when  the  foreign 
words  are  written  down  on  this  principle,  the 
student  cannot  be  in  any  doubt  as  to  which  sounds 
have  to  be  used  in  the  words.  When  connected  texts 
are  written  on  the  "  one  sound,  one  symbol  " 
principle,  they  are  said  to  be  written  in  phonetic 
transcription.  Phonetic  transcription  is  particularly 
necessary  in  learning  to  speak  languages  (a)  in 
which  the  conventional  spelling  does  not  show 
unmistakably  which  sounds  are  required  (e.g. 
French  or  Danish),  (b)  which  have  complicated 
systems  of  writing  (e.g.  Arabic  or  Hindi)  ;  and  is 
indispensable  in  languages  where  the  conventional 
writing  does  not  indicate  the  pronunciation  at  all 
(e.g.  Chinese). 

Rapidity  of  enunciation  of  foreign  sound-groups  is 
attained  by  constant  repetition  of  selected  sound-groups 
(graduated). 

A  simple  example  of  the  method  of  teaching  a 
foreign  sound  is  offered  by  the  French  sound  of  u, 
as  in  tu,  lune.  This  sound  is  often  pronounced 
atrociously  by  English  people,  but  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly easy  sound  to  acquire  if  practised  in  the 
right  way.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  hold  the  lips 
in  the  fully  "  rounded  "  position  and  then  endeavour 
to  pronounce  as  nearly  as  possible  the  English 
sound  of  ee. 

Many  other  sounds  usually  considered  difficult 
turn  out  to  be  easy  if  tackled  in  the  right  way. 
Such  are  the  French  sounds  of  eu,  6,  d  ;  German 
ch  in  ich  ;  Welsh  //  ;  Spanish  b  ;  Indian  "  cerebral  " 
r ;  Japanese  /.  Likewise  those  English  sounds 
that  are  considered  difficult  by  foreigners  may 
easily  be  taught  if  the  right  methods  are  adopted 
(e.g.  the  sounds  of  th,  w,  a  in  man,  ir  in  bird). 

As  an  instance  of  the  use  of  phonetic  transcrip- 
tion, we  may  take  the  French  words  table  and 
fable.       In    Parisian    French    they    have    different 
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vowel-sounds,  the  first  being  what  is  technically 
known  as  "  front  "  a,  and  the  second  being  "  back  " 
a.  In  phonetic  writing,  each  of  these  two  sounds 
is  provided  with  a  symbol,  and  the  pronunciation 
indicated  by  the  notation  [tabl],  [fQtbl].1 

The  differences  between  many  other  pairs  of 
similarly  spelled  foreign  words  are  best  shown  by 
transcribing  them  phonetically,  e.g.  the  differences 
between  the  French  ville  and  fille,  German  herein 
and    Verein,  Italian    pozza  (pool)  and  pozzo  (well). 

Phonetic  transcription  is  likewise  of  the  greatest 
use  in  teaching  foreigners  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  English  sounds.  Thus  the  proper  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  -ough  words,  the  differences  between 
read  (present)  and  read  (past),  lead  (conduct)  and 
lead  (metal),  tear  (of  the  eye)  and  tear  (rent),  laughter 
and  daughter,  the  different  values  of  a  in  gate, 
cat,  calm,  what,  all,  any,  china,  etc.,  etc.,  are  best 
shown  by  means  of  a  phonetic  transcription. 

Again,  it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  foreigner 
to  master  the  proper  use  of  the  strong  and  weak 
forms  of  such  words  as  from,  have,  and,  but,  of,  can, 
without  using  phonetic  transcription.  He  has,  for 
instance,  to  learn  that  the  cans  in  Can  I  ?  Nor 
can  I,  have  different  vowel-sounds. 

The  rules  for  the  use  of  such  strong  and  weak 
forms  are  so  complicated,  that  no  foreigner  could 
be  expected  to  learn  and  remember  them.  But  by 
continual  reading  of  phonetic  texts,  the  foreigner 
gets  to  know  instinctively  what  cases  require  (a) 
strong  forms  and  (b)  weak  forms. 

The  principles  of  phonetics  and  phonetic  tran- 
scription (as  applied  to  the  well-known  European 
languages)  are  now  being  put  into  practice  in  many 
of  our  best  schools.  Phonetic  methods  have  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Education  (see  Circular 
797),  and  they  are  strongly  recommended  in  the 
Report  of  the  Government  Committee  on  Modern 
Languages,  1918 ;  while  their  use  is  strongly 
advocated  in  the  Report  The  Teaching  of  English 
in  England,  1922. 

1  Letters  enclosed  in  square  brackets  [  ]  are  phonetic  symbols. 
(International  Phonetic  System.) 
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The  Teachins  of  the  Mother  Tonsue.  (a)  Teach- 
ing "  Good  "  English  Pronunciation.  Most 
education  authorities  have  the  fixed  idea  that 
certain  forms  of  English  pronunciation  are  "  good  " 
and  that  others  are  "  bad,"  and  that  children  who 
do  not  naturally  use  "  good  "  pronunciation  should 
be  taught  it  in  school.    This  is  not  the  place  to 

-  the  question  whether  these  education  author- 
ities are  right  or  wrong.  We  will  content  ourselves 
h  outlining  the  principles  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  teacher  who  has  decided  that  he  wish  - 
to  make  his  pupils  change  their  pronunciation. 
In  what  follows,  we  assume  that  the  teacher's 
pronunciation  is  the  one  to  be  taught. 

Differences  between  the  pronunciation  of  the 
pupil  and  that  of  the  teacher  fall  into  two  classes: 
(1)  cases  where  the  pupil  replaces  the  teacher's 
sounds  by  other  sounds  not  occurring  at  ail  in  the 
teacher's  pronunciation;  (2)  cases  where  the  pupil 
uses  the  sounds  of  the  teacher's  pronunciation  but 
distributes  them  differently  in  connected  speech. 

The  London  element ary  school  teacher  will 
probably  find  discrepancies  of  the  first  kind  in  the 
pronunciation  of  such  words  as  too,  down  ;  he  will 
find  discrepancies  o:  the  -:cond  kind  in  the  speech 
of  pupils  who  pronounce  Fe':  I  -:  rated,  deter: 

as  if  they  were  written  M  Febyuerry,"  "  airiated," 
"  deteriate." 

The  teacher's  p renunciation  may  be  imparted  to 
the  pupils  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  in 
teaching  the  pronunciation  oi  a  foreign  language. 

Thus  the  teacher's  sounds  may  be  taught  to 
pupils  who  are  unable  to  form  them,  by  making 
use  of  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  positions  which 
the  tongue  (or  other  parts  o:  the  organs  o:  spe 
should  occupy  in  order  to  produce  the  teacher's 
sounds.  If,  for  example,  the  teacher  wishes  to  get 
a  "  Cockney  "  child  to  produce  the  vowel-sound 
[u:]1  (for  subsequent  use  in  such  words  as  too, 
food),  he  may  do  so  (1)  by  telling  him  to  make  ■ 
sound   intermediate    between   the   values    he    (the 

1  Le::e:s  enclosed  ■  square  brackets  []  are  phonetic  symbols. 
(International  Phonetic  System.) 
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pupil)  gives  to  oo  and  aw  ;  or  (2)  by  telling  him 
to  put  his  mouth  as  if  he  were  going  to  whistle  a 
very  low  note;  or  (3)  by  telling  him  to  feel  with  his 
finger  where  the  tongue  is  when  he  says  [a:]1  and 
then  telling  him  to  repeat  his  sound  of  oo,  keeping 
his  tongue  as  nearly  as  possible  in  that  position. 

When  the  sounds  themselves  are  pronounced  as 
the  teacher  wishes,  but  their  distribution  in  speech 
is  different  from  that  which  he  desires,  the  teacher's 
mode  of  using  the  sounds  may  be  taught  by 
transcribing  words  phonetically. 

Curing  Speech  Delects.  Individual  defects,  such 
as  lisping,  defective  pronunciation  of  1  or  r,  may 
likewise  be  dealt  with  without  difficulty  by  the 
phonetically-trained  teacher.  In  dealing  with  such 
cases,  the  best  plan  is  generally  to  use  a  "  tongue- 
guide  "  (small  bone  paper-cutters  do  very  well  for 
this  purpose),  with  which  the  teacher  either  places  the 
child's  tongue  in  the  correct  position  or  prevents 
it  from  going  into  the  incorrect  position. 

Teaching  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  A  knowledge  of 
phonetics  should  be  regarded  as  indispensable  by 
those  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
speak.  The  pupils  in  this  case  have  to  be  guided 
solely  by  the  eye  and  by  muscular  sensations.  It 
has  been  shown  (e.g.  by  Forchhammer  and  Graham 
Bell)  that  the  sense  of  muscular  movement  can  be 
developed  in  deaf  and  dumb  people  to  an  astonish- 
ing extent,  if  their  teacher  knows  phonetics  well 
and  knows  how  to  apply  his  knowledge.  [For 
details  as  to  the  use  of  phonetics  in  this  connection, 
readers  are  referred  to  Graham  Bell's  Mechanism 
of  Speech.] 

Teaching  Elocution  and  Singing.  Pronunciation 
varies  according  to  the  rate  of  speaking  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  a  person  is  speaking. 
Thus  the  word  and  might  often,  in  recitation,  be 
pronounced  to  rhyme  with  land,  even  when  un- 
stressed; but  the  and  in  a  common  expression  such 
as  bread  and  butter  is  usually  pronounced  simply  n. 
Students    of    elocution    ought    to    be    thoroughly 

1  Letters  enclosed  in  square  brackets  [  ]  are  phonetic  symbols 
(International  Phonetic  System.) 
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familiar  with  the  differences  between  the  conversa- 
tional style  of  speech  and  the  styles  suitable  for 
recitation,  etc.  Familiarity  with  these  differences 
can  be  attained  only  by  a  study  of  phonetics. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  singing.  The 
pronunciation  of  English  used  in  singing  by  good 
singers  differs  from  the  most  careful  style  of  pro- 
nunciation used  in  speaking,  and  differs  still  more 
from  that  used  in  ordinary  conversation.  Students 
of  singing  only  too  often  endeavour  to  acquire 
merely  by  imitation  the  special  forms  of  pro- 
nunciation recommended  by  their  teachers.  The 
same  result  may  be  obtained  more  easily  and  more 
surely  by  making  a  study  of  phonetics. 

The  Teaching  of  Reading.  It  has  been  shown  by 
many  experiments  that  the  teaching  of  reading 
to  infants  is  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a  phonetic 
transcription  in  early  stages.  It  has  been  shown 
that  children  who  have  been  taught  in  the  first 
instance  to  read  and  write  phonetic  transcription 
exclusively,  and  have  subsequently  been  taught 
conventional  spelling,  in  the  end  spell  better  than 
children  who  have  learned  reading  and  writing  in 
the  usual  way.  It  has,  moreover,  been  shown  that 
children  who  have  been  taught  on  this  method 
possess  a  more  extensive  vocabulary  than  other 
children,  and  are  quicker  in  recognizing  the  mean- 
ings of  written  words;  in  fact,  that  they  are  ahead 
of  other  children  in  general  mental  development. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  should 
consult  the  works  mentioned  in  the  References. 

Philology.  All  philology  is  necessarily  based  on 
phonetics.  Philology  is  the  history  of  spoken  words, 
and  it  is  evident  that  no  one  can  study  this  subject 
who  does  not  know  how  words  are  spoken.  With- 
out phonetics,  philology  degenerates  into  a  mere 
history  of  spelling  (i.e.  a  history  of  the  attempts 
people  have  made  to  represent  spoken  words  in 
writing).  The  futility  of  trying  to  study  philology 
without  phonetics  becomes  apparent  if  we  remember 
that  past  attempts  at  spelling  have  been  on  the 
whole  very  inaccurate  and  inconsistent,  that  many 
changes   in    spelling    did    not    correspond    to    any 
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changes  in  pronunciation,  while  many  important 
changes  in  words  have  remained  entirely  unrecorded 
in  spelling. 

An  example  of  a  remarkable  change  not  shown 
in  spelling  is  found  in  the  development  of  such  words 
as  while,  time,  during  the  last  500  years.  It  can  be 
shown  by  phonetic  considerations  that  the  word 
while  was  at  one  time  pronounced  like  the  modern 
wheel,  and  was  at  a  subsequent  period  pronounced 
like  the  modern  whale  /  it  is  also  possible  to  trace 
intermediate  stages  between  these  forms  and  to  fix 
the  approximate  dates  at  which  the  different  stages 
were  reached.  Such  research,  however,  could  not 
possibly  be  done  by  any  one  who  was  not  a  trained 
phonetician;  in  fact,  the  bare  facts  cannot  even  be 
appreciated  by  a  person  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
phonetics. 

It  must  be  remembered,  further,  that  philology 
deals  to  a  considerable  extent  with  periods  when 
writing  was  unknown;  in  such  cases  there  cannot 
be  any  question  of  anything  but  sounds,  and  the 
problems  can  evidently  be  dealt  with  only  by 
experts  on  speech-sounds. 

Phonetics  as  an  Education  in  Itself.  The  science 
of  phonetics  offers  a  wide  scope  for  training  the 
observing  faculties  generally.  It  trains  not  only 
the  articulatory  muscles,  but  also  the  ear,  the  eye, 
and  the  hand.  The  branch  of  phonetics  known  as 
Experimental  Phonetics  is  of  special  educative 
value  apart  from  its  applications.  Experimental 
Phonetics  consists  in  analysing  pronunciation 
minutely  by  means  of  special  apparatus.  It  requires 
a  knowledge  of  physics  and  mathematics;  and  is, 
therefore,  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  general 
scientific  training.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
branch  of  the  subject  should  visit  the  Experimental 
Phonetics  Laboratory  at  University  College,  London, 
where  further  details  may  be  obtained. 
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SECTION   VII 

PHONETICS  IN  THE   SCHOOL 

It  is  assumed  here  that  the  teacher  has  himself  some 
acquaintance  with  phonetics.  The  course  for 
children  must  be  very  simple  and  very  practical. 
It  should  aim  at  making  the  pupil  realize  some  of 
the  most  important  facts  connected  with  his  own 
pronunciation,  and  the  appeal  must  be  made  both 
to  the  ear  and  to  the  muscular  sensations  which 
arise  in  the  specific  use  of  the  vocal  organs.  It  is 
perfectly  easy  to  teach  a  child  to  recognize  some 
of  the  most  fundamental  movements  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  Thus  the  different  activities  of  the 
glottis  in  voice  and  breath,  the  difference  of  sensa- 
tion in  forming  a  stop  or  an  open  consonant,  the 
distinction  between  the  use  of  the  point  and  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  the  formation  of  the  lip  and 
lip-teeth  consonants,  are  points  that  can  all  be 
readily  studied  in  a  practical  way,  and  should  offer 
very  little  difficulty.  Passing  to  the  formation  of 
vowel  sounds,  the  process  of  "  rounding  "  is  probably 
the  easiest  to  begin  with,  because  it  can  be  seen, 
as  well  as  felt.  If  the  child  can  further  be  got  to 
realize  that  he  uses  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  in 
pronouncing  the  vowel  of  cart,  and  the  front  in 
uttering  the  vowel  in  heat,  this  is  enough  at  the 
elementary  stage.  Easy  exercises  should  be  devised 
to  familiarize  the  learner  with  those  simple  posi- 
tions and  movements  of  the  speech  organs  which 
it  is  proposed  that  he  should  study;  or  rather,  since 
these  positions  and  movements  are  already  habitual, 
the  exercises  aim  at  making  the  child  fully  con- 
scious of  these  familiar  activities.  The  next  step 
is  to  compile  a  list  of  all  the  vowels  and  consonants 
in  use  in  the  speech  of  the  members  of  the  class. 
It  a  phonetic  notation  be  not  used,  those  must  be 
written  down  in  ordinary  Spelling,  with  a  key-word 
to  illustrate  each  sound.  Thus:  "  The  «-sound,  as 
in  meet,"  etc.    It  is  very  important  that  the  teacher 
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should  not  himself  use,  or  allow  his  pupils  to  use, 
in  class,  such  inaccurate  and  misleading  expressions 
as:  "  the  a-sound  in  hall  "  [$i  ei  sound  in  hoi] 
When  speaking  of  and  describing  a  sound,  the 
teacher  should  pronounce  it  properly — as  [5],  "  aw  " 
— and  not  refer  to  it  by  the  name  of  the  letter 
which  happens  to  express  it  in  certain  words  in  our 
very  imperfect  system  of  spelling. 

Enumeration  and  Classification  of  Sounds.  In 
enumerating  the  sounds  of  English,  as  in  the 
general  study  of  speech-sounds,  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  the  consonants,  as  it  is  easier  to  vocalize  the 
movements  and  positions  upon  which  these  depend 
than  to  determine  the  tongue  positions  which 
result  in  vowel-sounds.  The  sounds,  when  enumer- 
ated, should  be  classified  so  far  as  the  instruction 
previously  given  will  permit.  That  is  to  say,  the 
consonants  may  be  divided  into  voiced  and  voice- 
less, stopped  (stop  consonants),  or  open,  lip,  lip- 
teeth,  back,  and  point  consonants;  the  vowels  may 
be  classed  according  to  whether  they  are  rounded 
or  un-rounded,  back,  front,  or  flat.  The  teacher 
must  use  his  discretion  as  to  how  far  he  will  attempt 
a  more  detailed  classification.  The  chief  thing  to 
avoid  is  to  give  children  mere  names  which  express 
no  realities  for  them.  Thus  it  is  worse  than  useless 
to  teach  a  child  that  the  initial  consonant  in  thin 
is  a  point-teeth,  open,  voiceless  consonant,  unless 
he  has  realized  with  perfect  clearness  that,  in  order 
to  make  this  sound,  he  must  produce  friction 
between  the  point  of  his  tongue  and  his  teeth,  and 
keep  his  glottis  open  so  that  the  vocal  chords  do 
not  vibrate.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  get  beginners  to 
think  of  a  given  familiar  sound  without  uttering  it 
aloud,  and  to  analyse  carefully  the  positions  into 
which  the  organs  involved  naturally  pass.  The  next 
stage  is  to  learn  to  put  the  tongue  and  lips  into  a 
desired  position  without  reference  to  the  sound 
which  will  result.  A  teacher  may  say:  "  Put  the 
point  of  your  tongue  against  (or  just  between)  the 
teeth,  so  as  not  to  close  the  air-passage  completely, 
and  close  the  glottis  for  voice.  Get  these  things 
done,  and  keep  the  organs  in  position  for  a  moment. 
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Now  drive  the  air-stream  through  the  mouth,  pre- 
serving the  positions,  and  note  what  sound  you  get." 
If  the  operation  is  carried  out  accurately,  the  result 
is  the  initial  consonant  in  this.  Such  a  simple  pro- 
cess as  voicing  a  voiceless  open  consonant,  and 
un-voicing  a  voiced,  may  be  practised  with  advan- 
tage; similarly  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
passage  from  the  throat  to  the  nose,  while  pre- 
serving continuously  the  position  of  [b]  or  [d\  or  [g], 
may  be  practised.  These  and  other  exercises  of 
like  nature  bring  home  the  organic  relations  of 
sounds. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  remarked  that  this 
elementary  phonetic  training  has  great  practical 
use  in  correcting  defective  utterance  of  the  native 
language,  and  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
learning  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  tongues. 

Combinative  Changes  in  English.  When  some 
proficiency  has  been  gained  on  the  lines  suggested 
above,  the  class  may  pass  on  to  observe  some  very 
important  phenomena  in  their  own  speech;  namely, 
the  influence  of  stress  or  emphasis  on  sounds,  and 
the  influence  of  one  sound  upon  another  which 
occurs  in  connection  with  it  in  the  word  or  sentence. 

Very  few  examples  must  suffice  for  our  present 
purpose.  The  pronoun  he,  when  strongly  stressed, 
is  pronounced  with  an  initial  aspirate  and  with  a 
fairly  long  vowel.  When  it  occurs  in  an  unstressed 
position  in  the  sentence,  the  vowel  is  shortened, 
and  the  initial  aspirate  often  disappears.  All  the 
pronouns  are  liable  to  this  alteration  of  form 
according  to  whether  stress  falls  upon  them  or  not; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  auxiliary  verbs,  and  of  pre- 
positions. Contrast  (e.%.  the  form  of)  in  "  What's 
it  made  of"  with  "  It's  made  of  wood."  In  the 
latter  instance,  instead  of  the  short,  full  o-sound, 
we  get  that  most  common  vowel,  in  unstressed 
syllables,  in  English,  which  is  often  known  as  the 
"  obscure  vowel."  A  very  slight  observation  of 
natural  speech  will  reveal  the  universal  occurrence 
of  this  sound  in  words  or  syllables,  when  unstressed. 
As  an  example  of  the  influence  of  one  sound  upon 
another,  we  may  cite  the  difference  of  the  plural 
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suffix  in  pigs  and  ducks  respectively.  After  the 
voiced  consonant  in  pigs,  the  suffix  is  also  voiced, 
and  becomes  [«];  after  the  voiceless  consonant  in 
ducks,  the  suffix  is  unvoiced.  To  these,  and  to 
thousands  of  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
attention  of  the  class  may  be  very  definitely 
directed.  We  have  here  what  we  know  as  com- 
binative sound  changes,  actually  in  operation  in 
contemporary  speech.  Changes  of  this  kind — that 
is,  changes  wrought  by  differences  of  stress,  and 
by  the  influence  of  other  neighbouring  sounds — 
have  played  a  very  remarkable  rdle  in  the  history 
of  English  at  every  period.  Many  phenomena 
which  still  survive  in  our  grammar  are  the  results 
of  combinative  changes  which  took  place  in  bygone 
ages.  The  study  of  the  combinative  changes  which 
are  operative  in  everyday  speech  is,  therefore,  an 
important  and  essential  preparation  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  history  of  English. 
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SECTION   VIII 

ARTICULATION 

The  term  articulation  is  denned  by  Murray  as 
"the  utterance  of  distinct  elements  of  speech." 
Professor  Whitney,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association,  1881,  says:  "  Articula- 
tion is  virtually  syllabication — a  breaking  of  the 
stream  of  utterance  into  joints,  by  the  intervention 
of  closer  utterances  or  consonants  .  .  .  between  the 
opener  utterances  or  vowels."  (Open  sounds  are 
those  in  which  the  breath  stream  has  free  and  prac- 
tically unrestricted  exit  from  the  mouth.  Close 
sounds  are  those  in  which  the  breath  passage  is 
considerably  narrowed.)  A.  M.  Bell,  in  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Elocution,  wrote:  "  All  actions  of  the  vocal 
organs,  which  partially  or  wholly  obstruct  or  which 
compress  the  breath  or  voice,  are  called  articula- 
tions." In  the  1878  edition  of  the  same  work  we 
find  the  additional  words:  "  The  oral  actions  here 
denominated  articulations  are  more  commonly 
called  consonants." 

Articulate  human  speech,  therefore,  requires  the 
separation,  or  "  jointing  "  of  the  more  sonorous  and 
more  carrying  sounds  (generally  vowel  sounds) 
from  one  another  by  the  interposition  of  less 
sonorous  ones  (generally  frictional  sounds).  Now, 
vowels  are  more  sonorous  than  consonants,  and 
open  vowels,  such  as  a  and  o,  than  close  vowels, 
such  as  i  and  u. 

In  fatherless,  for  instance,  the  three  sonorous 
sounds  a,  er,  and  e  are  "  jointed  "  by  the  less 
sonorous  th  and  /;  hence  then  are  two  articula- 
tions and  three  syllables.  In  ayah  the  two  relatively 
sonorous  vowels  are  divided  by  the  less  sonorous 
sound  of  y  ;  hence  "  ayah  "  consists  of  two  syllables. 
There  are  at  least  three  degrees  of  care  which  must 
be  devoted  to  the  consonants,  and  these  are  deter- 
mined by  the  style  of  speech  used  at   the  time. 
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The  determining  styles  may  be  called  the  "  conver- 
sational," the  "  declamatory  "  or  "  oratorical," 
and  the  "  singing." 

In  conversation,  speaker  and  hearer  are  usually 
close  to  one  another,  and  therefore  highly  marked 
separation  of  vowels  is  not  necessary.  Thus,  even 
whispered  conversation  is  quite  comprehensible 
though  there  is  comparatively  little  difference  in 
sonority  between  consonants  and  vowels,  and  in 
this  case,  the  consonants  are,  perhaps,  the  more 
forcible. 

In  oratory  or  declamation,  the  words  are  intended 
to  be  heard  distinctly  by  people  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  speaker.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
that  the  separation  should  be  more  defined  than  in 
conversation.  Many  speakers  endeavour  to  attain 
this  object  by  shouting,  a  proceeding  to  which  there 
are  two  objections:  (1)  it  is  wearying  and  exhausting 
for  the  speaker;  and  (2)  it  is  trying  and  monotonous 
to  the  audience.  Clearness  of  enunciation  may  be 
attained  by  uttering  the  vowel-sounds  with  full 
resonance,  and  by  increasing  somewhat  the  dura- 
tion of  the  consonants.  The  "  hammering  "  or  very 
strong  emission  of  the  consonants,  especially  of  p, 
t,  and  k,  is  an  objectionable  feature,  giving  the 
impression  of  unnecessary  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
speaker. 

In  singing,  the  vowels  should  be  emitted  with  the 
fullest  resonance  possible,  which  does  not  mean 
that  they  should  be  sung  as  loudly  as  possible,  but 
that  the  resonance  chamber  of  the  mouth  should  be 
made  use  of  so  as  to  produce  rich  harmonies.  The 
hard  {i.e.  voiceless)  consonants  will,  to  a  large 
extent,  take  care  of  themselves,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  sing  them,  and  the  absence  of  voice  will  in  itself 
produce  the  "  jointing."  In  uttering  the  soft  {i.e. 
voiced)  consonants,  the  friction  of  the  breath  or  its 
complete  stoppage  for  a  short  time  should  be 
somewhat  accentuated. 

To  sum  up,  distinctness  of  speech  depends  upon 
clearness  of  articulation,  which  can  best  be  attained 
by  making  the  contract  between  open  and  close 
sounds  as  clear  as  possible. 
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SECTION  IX 

PRONUNCIATION   OF  ENGLISH 

There  are,  broadly,  three  types  of  English  pro- 
nunciation: Scottish,  Northern,  and  Southern  (or 
standard)  English.  This  classification  refers  only 
to  educated  speech;  there  still  remain  among  the 
common  people  no  fewer  than  six  dialect  divisions: 
Lowland  Scottish,  Northern,  Midland,  Western, 
Eastern,  and  Southern  English. 

In  educated  English,  whether  Scottish,  Northern, 
or  Southern,  there  is  comparatively  little  difference 
in  the  pronunciation  of  consonants.  In  Scottish 
English,  the  r  is  commonly  trilled  (that  is,  produced 
by  the  vibration  of  the  raised  point  of  the  tongue 
against  the  upper  gum),  but  less  so  when  followed 
by  a  consonant  (as  in  warm).  It  is  slightly  trilled 
in  Northern  English;  in  some  parts,  it  is  trilled, 
whether  used  initially,  finally,  or  before  a  consonant; 
in  others,  it  becomes  weak  when  used  finally  or 
before  a  consonant,  or  disappears  as  a  separate 
letter,  its  only  effect  being  on  the  preceding  vowel, 
which  it  makes  coronal.  (A  coronal  vowel  is  pro- 
duced with  the  tongue-point  raised  in  the  position 
required  for  the  trilled  r  ;  the  two  sounds,  there- 
fore, coalesce.  Coronal  vowels  are  becoming  rarer 
as  education  improves.)  In  Southern  English,  the 
r  is  only  pronounced  initially,  as  in  real  ;  or 
between  a  consonant  and  a  vowel,  as  in  brown  ; 
or  between  two  vowels,  the  second  of  which  is 
pronounced  as  well  as  written,  as  in  very. 

Southern  English  uses  the  sound  of  w  indis- 
criminately, whether  the  spelling  be  w  or  wh. 
Scottish  and  North  of  England  speakers  sound 
the  h  in  wh  either  as  the  voiceless  [/a]  (the  phonetic 
transcription  of  wh)  or  as  hw. 

Vowel  Sounds.  Greater  differences  occur  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  vowel  sounds.  Several  of  the 
vowels  in  Southern  English  are  split  or  diphthongal. 
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I  here  arc  two  distinct  sounds  in  the  vowel  sound 
of  made  as  pronounced  by  a  Londoner,  but  only 
one  in  the  Scotsman's  version.  The  Northern 
English  vowel  in  made  is  only  slightly  diphthongal. 
Different  elements  compose  the  diphthong  in 
different  latitudes.  In  the  speech  of  the  educated 
Southerner,  the  first  element  is  the  vowel  sound 
of  bet  (phonetic  transcription  [e]),  but  the  "  Cock- 
ney "  makes  the  first  element  the  long  a  of  father 
followed  by  the  vowel  sound  in  bit  (phonetic  tran- 
scription [a:i]).  Note  also  the  diphthongal  cha- 
racter of  the  vowel  in  cloak  in  the  speech  of  the 
Southern  Englishman,  becoming  less  marked  in 
the  speech  of  the  Northern  Englishman,  and 
disappearing  altogether  in  the  speech  of  the 
Scotsman. 

Before  n,  f,  s,  and  th,  the  letter  a  is  pronounced 
differently  according  to  the  latitude.  In  Southern 
English,  the  initial  vowel  of  answer  would  be  pro- 
nounced as  in  father  (phonetic  [a:]),  in  Scottish 
English  as  in  bat  (phonetic  ae]),  and  in  Northern 
English  as  in  the  first  vowel  of  traveller  (phonetic 
[a]).  The  vowel  in  pen  and  get  is  yet  another  shib- 
boleth, the  Southern  [e]  changing  in  the  North  to 
[t]  the  first  vowel  sound  in  fairy,  the  difference 
being  accounted  for  by  the  lowering  of  the  tongue. 
The  Scotsman  distinguishes,  as  the  Southern  does 
not,  between  the  vowels  of  four  and  for,  horse  and 
hoarse,  and  lengthens  the  vowel  in  book.  The  speech 
of  the  Scotsman  or  of  the  Northern  Englishman 
displays  marked  difference  in  stress  and  tone  inflec- 
tion as  compared  with  the  speech  of  the  Southerr 
Englishman. 

Of  the  three  varieties,  Scottish  English  is  believed 
by  phoneticians,  and  by  foreigners  generally,  to  be 
the  most  musical,  the  pure  vowels  and  trilled  r 
producing  a  clearer  and  more  vigorous  utterance. 
Southern  English  is,  however,  the  standard  form, 
as  far  as  there  is  a  definite  standard  in  English. 
It  is  the  speech  of  the  ruling  classes,  of  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  of  educated 
London;  and  as  London  is  the  capital,  the  home 
of   the   great   publishing   houses,   and   the  literary 
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centre  of  the  Empire,  there  is  little  likelihood  that 
a  different  standard  will  be  adopted. 

Changes  in  Pronunciation.  A  contributory  cause 
to  carelessness  in  speaking  is  the  irregularity  and 
inconsistency  of  English  spelling,  which  has  ceased 
to  give  a  phonetic  record  of  the  sound  of  words. 
In  a  language  where  sound  and  symbol  were  more 
closely  allied,  the  sound  of  the  word  would  be  con- 
veyed to  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil  as  he  read 
or  wrote  it,  and  English  pronunciation  could  be 
taught  largely  by  the  indirect  method.  Phoneticians 
aver  that  the  present  tendency  of  English  speakers 
is  to  neutralize  vowels  into  the  sound  represented 
phonetically  as  [a]  (the  second  vowel  sound  in 
better)  and  to  weaken  all  unstressed  vowels. 

There  was  little  attempt  in  England  to  set  up  a 
standard  pronunciation  until  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries  very  marked  discrepancies  prevailed. 
"  Before  the  sixteenth  century,"  says  A.  J.  Ellis, 
"  it  is  almost  a  straining  of  the  meaning  to  talk  of 
a  general  English  pronunciation.  There  was  then 
only  a  Court  dialect  of  the  South  and  the  various 
'  upland  '  Northern,  Eastern,  and  Western  modes 
of  speech."  Marked  linguistic  changes  took  place 
in  the  fifteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  where 
the  frequent  wars  brought  about  an  extraordinary 
commingling  of  the  different  classes  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  eighteenth  century  arose  the  dictionary- 
makers,  whose  work  naturally  lessened  the  tendency 
towards  rapid  sound-change.  For  a  time,  however, 
the  only  indication  of  pronunciation  was  the  accent 
of  words,  which  was  first  marked  in  the  Universal 
Etymological  Dictionary  (published  in  1721).  It 
was  not  till  1773,  when  William  Kenrick  published 
his  dictionary,  that  there  was  any  attempt  to 
indicate  vowel-sounds. 

There  have  been  no  radical  changes  in  English 
pronunciation  since  the  eighteenth  century,  although 
the  rhymes  of  Pope  tell  us  that  tea  was  tay  ;  join, 
jine  ;  and  obliged,  oblecged  ;  and  the  confidences 
of  Samuel  Rogers  thai  there  was  some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  which  syllable  should  be  stressed 
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in  balcony  and  contemplate.  The  general  tendency  is 
to  lessen  sound-change,  and  to  obliterate  diver- 
gencies due  to  class.  As  it  is  impossible  to  repre- 
sent the  sounds  of  the  English  language  with 
absolute  accuracy  without  the  use  of  phonetic 
symbols,  the  alphabet  of  the  International  Phonetic 
^ciation  has  been  drawn  upon  for  purposes  of 
illustration;  but  the  explanations  bracketed  will, 
it  is  hoped,  make  the  symbols  intelligible  even  to 
those  unfamiliar  with  the  alphabet. 
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SECTION   X 

ELOCUTION 

In  order  to  determine  the  best  method  of  teaching 
elocution,  the  desired  result  of  that  teaching 
must  be  clearly  kept  in  mind.  Elocution  is  the 
manner  or  style  of  oral  delivery  ;  the  qualities  con- 
stituting good  elocution  are  carrying  power,  ease 
in  production,  and  pleasing  quality  of  voice,  good 
pronunciation,  and  appropriate  expression.  Carry- 
ing power,  ease,  and  pleasing  tone  are  the  result  of 
good  production.  Good  pronunciation  obviously 
ensures  distinctness  of  utterance.  There  is  a  method 
by  which  good  production  and  good  pronunciation 
can  be  taught  together. 

The  production  of  the  voice  is  determined  by  the 
position  of  the  organs  of  speech  while  the  vocal 
chords  are  vibrating,  and  pronunciation  depends 
on  the  shapes  assumed  by  the  organs  of  speech. 
If  voice  production  and  pronunciation  are  to  be 
taught  properly,  there  must  be  a  systematic  study 
of  the  nature  and  movements  of  the  organs  of 
speech;  in  other  words,  the  science  of  phonetics 
must  be  used  to  attain  the  art  of  good  elocution. 

Phonetics  and  Elocution.  Phonetics  does  not 
mean  merely  the  use  of  an  alphabet  in  which  the 
same  letter  is  always  used  for  the  same  sound. 
A  teacher  of  elocution  must  have  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  formation  of  the  various  sounds 
which  constitute  speech,  in  order  to  teach  quickly 
a  good  production  of  the  voice — the  first  step  in 
elocution.  A  bad  production  is  the  result  of  ill- 
controlled  breathing  combined  with  faulty  mouth- 
positions.  The  mouth  being  held  in  a  position 
which  will  not  produce  the  desired  sound,  com- 
pensation for  the  defect  is  obtained  by  distorting 
some  other  organ  of  speech,  with  results  unpleasant 
to  both  speaker  and  audience.    Years  of  experiment 
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and  practice  by  competent  phoneticians  have 
resulted  in  a  knowledge  of  suitable  mouth  positions 
without  strain  on  any  organ  of  speech.  The  value 
of  phonetics  in  producing  pleasing  and  accurate 
vowel  sounds  is  particularly  great  when  the  pupil 
is  not  blessed  with  a  good  ear,  for,  with  the  help 
of  a  mirror,  the  eye  of  the  learner  can  do  much 
to  correct  imperfections  of  sound  undetected  by 
the  ear. 

Training  a  voice  on  phonetic  principles  prevents 
one  unfortunate  result  of  teaching  by  the  merely 
imitative  method:  the  necessity,  at  the  beginning 
of  instruction,  of  the  pupil's  copying  slavishly  the 
teacher's  voice.  Phonetic  training  produces  the 
pupil's  own  voice  from  the  first.  A  pupil  learning 
to  produce  his  voice  in  this  manner,  obtains,  at 
the  same  time,  a  knowledge  of  the  varied  vowel 
system  of  the  English  language.  The  written  form 
of  a  word  is  obstinately  persistent  in  the  mind,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  sound  of  the  spoken  word. 
In  English,  this  is  particularly  noticeable  because 
of  our  romantic  spelling.  Phonetic  training  is 
essential  for  that  thorough  understanding  of  the 
sounds  of  the  language  which  is  necessary  for 
perfect  oral  delivery.  The  best  classification  of  the 
vowels  is  by  the  positions  of  the  mouth  used  in 
forming  the  sounds;  this  classification  is  eminently 
helpful  in  producing  the  appreciation  of  the 
sounds  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  which  is 
indispensable  for  good  elocution. 

The  teacher  should  keep  his  study  of  phonetics 
up  to  date,  reading  new  works  on  the  subject  as 
they  appear.  This  will  prevent  him  from  teaching 
pedantic  and  affected  pronunciations,  which  are 
only  too  commonly  met  with.  Often  an  otherwise 
good  delivery  is  spoiled  by  ridiculous  affectations, 
very  plainly  the  result  of  the  speaker's  attempting 
to  improve  his  speech  by  undue  attention  to  the 
written  word,  or  after  reference  to  antiquated 
dictionaries  and  elocution  books. 

In  the  endeavour  to  avoid  pedantry,  phoneticians 
have  not  escaped  the  charge  of  adopting  a  low 
standard    of    pronunciation,    quite    unsuitable    for 
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public  speaking,  and  not  desirable  for  private  con- 
versation. The  teacher  must  present  a  high 
standard  of  pronunciation  to  his  pupils;  refined 
speech,  devoid  of  absurd  affectations,  is  perfectly 
possible.  It  may  be  added  that  the  reciter  or  actor 
will  find  a  knowledge  of  phonetics  not  only  of 
great  help  in  avoiding  firmly  established  profes- 
sional tricks — quite  unlike  anything  heard  in  real 
life — but  also  most  useful  in  rendering  dialect  and 
what  may  be  called  character  speech.  The  cure  of 
many  consonantal  faults,  such  as  lisping,  lalling, 
and  burring,  can  be  effected  by  the  teacher 
acquainted  with  phonetics. 

Methods  of  Teaching.  The  teaching  of  elocution 
is  so  much  concerned  with  eradicating  personal 
faults  and  developing  personal  abilities,  that 
individual  instruction  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  class  work.  It  has  been  urged  by  advocates 
of  class  teaching  that  when  one  pupil  is  being 
criticized,  the  rest  of  the  class  will  learn  from  the 
criticism;  but  this  presupposes  an  amount  of  atten- 
tion and  patience,  combined  with  an  eagerness  to 
learn,  by  no  means  universal  in  classes.  There  is 
also  a  natural  objection  to  criticism  in  the  presence 
of  others,  and  a  not  uncommon  diffidence  in  putting 
forth  one's  best  efforts  in  such  circumstances. 
In  the  teaching  of  expression,  the  employment  of 
many  rules  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  tending  to  pro- 
duce a  wooden  delivery.  A  few  simple  elementary 
rules  are  needed,  such  as  the  necessity  for  varying 
pace,  pitch,  and  power.  But  the  wonderful  variety 
of  English  speech-melody  leaves  such  scope  for  the 
elocutionist  that  it  may  not  easily  be  bounded  by 
rules.  The  pupil  must,  at  first,  learn  the  possi- 
bilities of  expressive  speech  from  the  teacher;  but, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  his  individuality  must 
be  developed,  and  with  it  the  power  of  self-criticism. 
The  teacher  of  elocution  is  as  much  engaged  in 
training  the  ear  as  the  voice;  and  particularly  must 
he  teach  the  pupil  to  hear  himself.  In  almost  every 
profession  in  which  the  use  of  the  voice  plays  an 
important  part,  there  has  been  developed  a  con- 
ventional speech-melody  inferior,  in  musical  charm 
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and  expressive  power,  to  the  beautiful  speech- 
melody  of  our  language  at  its  best.  The  phonetician 
studies  speech-melody,  and  should  be  the  one  to 
teach  it.  It  is  not  theory,  nor  freakish  imagination, 
but  the  experience  of  years,  that  leads  to  the  con- 
viction that,  in  every  way,  elocution  may  best  be 
taught   on   simple   phonetic   principles. 
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SECTION   XI 

DIALECTS  AND   EDUCATION 

No  language  is  spoken  by  the  common  people  in 
exactly  the  same  way  over  the  area  of  its  use. 
Different  varieties  of  French  are  heard  in  Rouen, 
Paris,  and  Marseilles;  the  Spanish  of  Catalonia  is 
very  different  from  that  of  Castile;  and  English 
varies  almost  from  one  county  to  another.  So  long 
as  these  different  forms  of  a  language  are  intelligible 
to  one  other,  they  are  called  dialects.  When 
mutual  intelligibility  ceases,  they  are  regarded  as 
distinct  languages.  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  now 
separate  languages,  were  originally  dialects  of  the 
popular  Latin  of  the  Roman  Empire.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  English  dialects  have  not  yet  so  far 
diverged  as  to  be  mutually  unintelligible. 

Standard  Languages.  In  the  history  of  most 
languages,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  one  of 
those  dialects  takes  the  place  of  all  the  others  as  a 
common  means  of  communication  for  the  whole 
nation.  Thus,  in  England,  the  East  Midland 
dialect  has  become  the  standard  form  of  speech 
for  polite  intercourse,  for  commerce,  and  for  litera- 
ture ;  in  France  it  is  Parisian  French,  and  in  Spain, 
the  dialect  of  Castile.  This  standard  is  also  the 
medium  of  instruction  in  the  schools  ;  ability  to 
use  it  is  one  of  the  first  qualifications  for  citizenship, 
and  the  study  of  its  literature  the  most  obvious 
and  important  means  of  culture.  In  the  general 
scheme  of  education,  it  may  be  asked,  have  the 
other  dialects  any  share  ? 

Every  dialect  which  is  the  result  of  natura 
growth  contains  in  it  something  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Hence  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  can  be  best  expressed  in  their 
mother  speech.  All  our  dialect  writers  have  realized 
this  [act,  and  probably  many  of  them  would  never 
have  attempted  to  write  had  they  been  forced  to 
use  the  standard  language.    In  this  event,  the  loss 
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to  the  general  community  would  have  been  con- 
siderable, for  it  is  often  through  dialect  literature 
that  the  different  parts  of  a  country  have  come  to 
understand  local  customs  and  habits  of  thought, 
and  to  sympathize  with  local  aspirations.  The 
social  and  political  influence  of  dialect  literature 
ought  not  to  be  underestimated. 

Literary  Influence  of  Dialects.  To  the  standard 
literature,  also,  dialect  works  often  give  a  new 
impulse  and  inspiration  by  presenting  unusual 
types  of  character  and  unconventional  views  of  life. 
Proof  of  this  may  be  had  in  the  influence  of  Scottish 
vernacular  literature  on  our  modern  English 
novelists  and  poets. 

The  popular  idea  that  a  dialect  is  a  vulgar  and 
corrupt  form  of  the  standard  language  is  true,  in 
any  measure,  only  of  the  mixed  speech  of  our  large 
industrial  centres.  The  dialect  of  the  smaller  towns 
and  the  countryside  is  generally  the  descendant  of 
a  form  of  speech  that  was  once  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  dialect  from  which  the  standard  language 
takes  its  origin.  For  instance,  in  the  days  of 
Chaucer,  we  find,  in  England,  three  main  dialects 
— Northern,  Midland,  and  Southern — each  having 
its  own  literature,  and  each  used  as  a  medium  of 
social  intercourse.  As  the  East  Midland  gradually 
assumed  the  premier  place,  the  other  dialects  (with 
one  exception)  ceased  for  centuries  to  produce  a 
literature  of  their  own.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  however,  the  Northern  dialect  of  English, 
being  now  the  national  speech  of  Scotland,  continued 
till  1603  the  literary  tradition  of  Anglian  speech. 
After  1603,  Midland  English  gradually  took  its  place 
as  the  literary  medium  of  educated  Scotland,  but  the 
old  language  is  still  in  common  use  over  the  country, 
and  is  still  able  to  represent  in  literature  many 
aspects  of  national  life.  This  it  does  in  verse  and 
song,  in  the  short  story,  in  the  character-sketch, 
in  the  dialogue  in  novels,  and,  latterly,  also  in  the 
rustic  drama. 

Most  of  the  other  English  dialects  within  the  last 
hundred  years  have  undergone  some  degree  of 
literary  revival;  and  a  few,  as  in  the  case  of   the 
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Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  dialects,  have  developed 
a  considerable  dialect  literature.  Modern  English 
novelists  have  also  followed  the  example  of  Scottish 
writers  in  introducing  dialect  speech  to  give  local 
colour  to  the  characters  in  their  novels.  Influenced, 
however,  by  the  grammar  and  idiom  of  the  standard 
language,  they  often  make  mistakes  which  an 
intelligent  training  at  school  would  have  enabled 
them  to  avoid.  On  the  other  hand,  by  their  works 
they  have  popularized  expressive  dialect  words  and 
phrases,  and  restored  to  the  literary  speech  many 
old  words  which  it  had  lost. 

Scientific  Value  of  the  Study  of  Dialects.  These 
regional  dialects  have  for  some  time  now  engaged 
the  attention  of  philologists,  and  the  study  of  their 
grammar,  vocabulary,  and  pronunciation  has 
thrown  light  on  past  phases  of  the  language  and 
the  general  development  of  speech.  The  scientific 
description  of  a  humble  dialect  may  be  to  a  univer- 
sity student  an  excellent  training  in  practical 
philology.  Even  in  the  schools,  a  scientific  training 
is  involved  in  tracing  out  the  distinctions  in  gram- 
mar, in  pronunciation,  and  in  the  meanings  of 
words  between  the  standard  and  dialect  forms. 
Teachers  interested  in  these  points  ought  to  consult 
the  English  Dialect  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr. 
Wright;  and  Vol.  V  of  Dr.  Ellis's  monumental  work 
on  Early  English  Pronunciation. 

Some  of  the  editors  of  school  books  have  realized 
the  importance  of  the  local  ballad  and  song,  and 
have  incorporated  a  few  of  these  in  their  recent 
editions.  In  Scotland,  selections  of  Scottish  Read- 
ings in  prose  and  verse  have  already  been  published 
for  school  use  (e.g.  Scottish  Poetry  for  the  Young, 
edited  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Craigie;  Readings  in  Modern 
Scots,  edited  by  A.  Mackie  ;  Extracts  from  Scott's 
Novels  edited  by  J.   K.  Craigie). 

The  Yorkshire  Dialect  Society  has  quite  recently 
produced  a  collection  of  Yorkshire  Dialect  Poems 
from  1673  to  1915,  edited  by  the  late  Professor  More- 
man,  of  Leeds  University,  which  might  be  used  for 
school  purposes.  Where  no  such  collection  has 
been  published,  the  head  master  of  the  school  should 
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make  a  suitable  selection  from  the  literature  of  his 
district.  A  certain  number  of  poems  or  songs  or 
prose  readings  should  be  assigned  to  each  year  of  the 
school  course,  so  that  the  absorption  of  time  in 
any  year  would  be  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
extracts  could  be  typed  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
or  merely  written  on  the  blackboard  to  be  copied 
by  the  class.  Any  teacher  with  local  knowledge  and 
enthusiasm  could  make  the  reading  of  these  extracts 
intensely  interesting;  and  by  linking  them  with 
other  subjects,  such  as  local  history,  geography, 
and  industry,  impart  also  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information.  In  the  higher  classes  of  the  secondary 
school,  the  reading  of  modern  dialect  would  lead 
easily  to  the  literature  of  the  older  stages  of  the 
language.  Thus  Scottish,  Modern  Yorkshire,  and 
Northumberland  speech  take  us  back  to  Cursor 
Mundi  (c.  1300),  to  the  Pricke  of  Conscience  by 
Richard  Rolle  of  Hampole  (c.  1340),  and  to  Barbour's 
Bruce  (c.  1375).  The  dialects  of  Somerset  and  Devon- 
shire go  back  to  the  Southern  English  of  Layamon's 
Brut  {c.  1309),  and  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
Chronicle  (c.  1300),  whence  the  transition  to  the 
West  Saxon  of  King  Alfred  is  comparatively  easy. 
Objections  to  the  Study  of  Dialect  in  Schools. 
Many  teachers  object  to  the  use  of  dialect  in  school, 
because  it  distracts  the  pupils  in  their  attempt  to 
master  standard  English.  To  prevent  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  their  scholars  between  the  grammar 
and  pronunciation  of  the  standard  and  of  the 
dialect,  teachers  deliberately  ignore  the  dialect,  if 
they  do  not  actually  denounce  it  as  barbarous  and 
vulgar.  This  attitude  will  never  be  changed  till  the 
Board  of  Education  insists  that  every  teacher  in  the 
elementary  school  and  all  teachers  of  English  in 
secondary  schools  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  own  language  and  of  its  chief 
varieties,  and  have  also  a  sufficient  phonetic  train- 
ing. Teachers  could  then  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  language  of  their  district  and  add  very  much 
to  the  enjoyment  of  their  lessons.  Having  an  ear 
trained  to  the  distinctions  of  sounds,  they  could 
show  more  clearly  to  the  children  the  differences  in 
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pronunciation  between  the  standard  and  the  dialect, 
and  by  constant  contrast  impress  them  on  their 
pupils'  memories. 

One  further  reform  urgently  demanded  in  our 
schools  is  the  training  of  the  hearing  and  utterance 
of  the  children  in  the  speech-sounds  of  their  own 
language.  This  should  begin  in  the  infant  room, 
when  the  imitative  powers  of  the  child  are  still  very 
strong  and  the  ear  very  keen  to  the  appreciation  of 
sound.  This  early  training  has  a  very  direct  and 
important  bearing  on  the  teaching  of  the  English 
language  and  of  reading  all  through  the  school  life, 
and  on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the 
secondary  school.  What  concerns  us  chiefly  now, 
however,  is  that  it  would  enable  the  pupils  to 
appreciate  easily  the  distinctions  between  the 
sounds  of  dialect  and  standard  pronunciation  and 
to  imitate  them  correctly,  thus  removing  the  most 
common  objection  to  the  use  of  dialect  in  our 
elementary  schools. 
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SECTION   XII 

DIALECTS,  OR  VARIETIES  OF  PRESENT-DAY 
ENGLISH 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  even  an  untrained 
observer  who  compares  the  speech  of  several 
individuals,  and  still  more  that  of  a  group  of 
individuals  with  that  of  another  group,  is  a  more 
or  less  marked  variety  or  divergence  between  them, 
in  pronunciation,  in  vocabulary,  in  grammatical 
forms,  and  the  construction  of  sentences.  Here  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  very  vital  fact  in  the  life 
of  language,  namely,  the  existence  of  varieties,  or 
Dialects.  If  we  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this,  we 
get  to  close  quarters  with  a  very  important  question. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  persons  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  who  have  the  same  degree  and  kind  of  educa- 
tion, or  who  come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country, 
generally  speak  alike.  The  differences  which  we 
observe  in  the  speech  of  our  contemporaries  are  the 
speech  habits  which  characterize  this  or  that  geo- 
graphical area,  or  this  or  that  class  of  society.  We 
may  divide  dialects  into  Regional  Dialects,  which 
are  the  result  of  geographical  factors;  and  Class 
Dialects,  which  arise  from  causes  connected  with 
social  grouping.  Among  Class  Dialects  we  can  dis- 
tinguish Standard  English  (better  called  Received 
Standard)  and  Vulgarisms,  which  are  usually  off- 
shoots, spoken  among  certain  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, of  Standard  English.  These  may,  therefore, 
often  be  described  as  Modified  Standard. 

The  study  of  the  vagaries  of  contemporary 
English,  while  it  is  amusing,  is  also  very  necessary, 
because  Standard  English  itself  is  now  a  class 
dialect,  gradually  evolved  from  a  mixture  of 
regional  dialects,  and  variously  influenced  from 
century  to  century,  not  only  by  external  regional 
dialects,  but  also,  from  time  to  time,  by  various 
class  dialects,  which  sprang  from  Standard  English 
at  an  earlier  period.     The  result  of  these  facts  is 

5— (1132) 
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that  what  is  a  Vulgarism  with  one  generation  is  part 
of  the  Received  Standard  of  a  later  day,  and  what 
one  age  considers  highly  fashionable  and  polite, 
may  be  deemed,  by  that  which  follows,  an  unpardon- 
able Vulgarism.  Unless  this  be  understood,  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  many  changes  which  have 
overtaken  Standard  and  Literary  English,  changes 
which  are  of  the  nature,  not  of  normal  evolution  of 
sound  or  grammatical  form,  but  of  the  abandonment 
of  one  existing  type  of  pronunciation,  and  the 
adoption  of  another. 

[The  study  of  the  more  colloquial  languages  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  seen,  for  instance,  in 
Ellis's  Original  Letters,  is  very  instructive  as  show- 
ing the  gradual  development  of  standard-spoken 
English.] 

The  So-called  "  Mistakes  "  in  Grammar  ol 
Children  and  of  Uneducated  People.  This  branch  of 
observation  in  contemporary  speech  is  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  it.  is  full  of  instruction  if  approached 
in  the  proper  way.  It  is  important  to  know  that 
what  we  call  "  mistakes,"  whether  in  the  speech  of 
an  individual,  or  in  that  of  a  whole  community, 
like  everything  which  occurs  in  human  language, 
have  always  a  perfectly  good  reason.  First  of  all, 
we  should  note  that  by  a  "  mistake  "  we  merely 
mean  something  which  is  different  from  the  Received 
Standard  English  of  our  age.  Judged  from  this 
point  of  view,  it  is  clearly  "  wrong  "  to  say:  "  I  give 
'e  a  good  beatin'  yesterday."  We  should,  perhaps, 
say,  gave  and  him.  Similarly,  if  a  very  little  child 
talks  of  tooths,  mouses,  we  "  correct  "  it,  and  in  time 
it  adopts  our  forms  of  these  words. 

Why  do  some  regional  dialects  use  give  as  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb,  and  'e  instead  of  him  in  the 
Dative  ?  Simply  because  the  speaker  uses  a  dif- 
ferent pattern  or  analogy  from  that  usual  in 
Standard  English.  The  mistakes  of  the  child  are 
clearly  due  to  the  same  cause.  He  uses  the  analogy 
of  the  few  dozen  or  so  words  which  he  knows,  which 
do  form  their  plurals  with  the  suffix  -s.  This  used 
to  be  called  "  false  analogy,"  but  since  it  is  now 
recognized  that  the  process  itself  is  absolutely  the 
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same  whether  it  lead  to  what  we  call  a  "  wrong  " 
form,  or  to  what  we  call  a  "  right  "  one,  we  leave 
out  the  epithet,  and  simply  say  that  certain  speakers 
have  different  association  from  ours,  that  they  use  a 
different  analogy.  The  instructive  thing  for  the 
student  of  language  is  to  discover  the  starting-point, 
the  particular  analogy  which  has  led  to  the  "  mis- 
take." This  principle  of  analogy,  which  is  ever  at 
work  in  speech,  has  led  to  some  tremendous  changes 
in  grammatical  usage  in  English,  and,  together  with 
sound  change,  has  been  a  most  potent  factor  in 
shaping  our  language.  The  subject  must  be  studied 
by  the  teacher  in  the  proper  books,  but  we  may 
point  out  here  that,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  we  start, 
in  many  respects,  from  different  groups  of  gram- 
matical associations  from  those  of  our  ancestors, 
we  now  use  books  as  a  plural  instead  of  the  his- 
torical beech  ;  we  make  help  a  weak  verb  and  say 
helped  in  the  past  participle,  instead  of  holpen  (still 
used  in  the  Magnificat)  ;  we  use  you,  originally  a 
dative  plural,  as  a  nominative  singular.  These 
examples  are  taken  at  random  from  thousands  of 
similar  instances.  If  we  compare  our  present-day 
grammatical  forms,  usual  in  Standard  English,  with 
those  of  the  fourteenth  century;  and,  still  more  so, 
if  we  compare  them  with  those  of  King  Alfred's 
time,  we  shall  discover  that  for  centuries,  English 
speech  has  been  getting  more  and  more  "  ungram- 
matical  "  and  "  incorrect."  We  shall  also  find  that 
many  of  the  regional  dialects  retain  grammatical 
forms  which,  although  at  the  first  hearing,  and  from 
an  ignorant  point  of  view,  we  call  them  "  wrong," 
are,  in  reality,  historically  more  primitive  and 
"  correct  "  than  our  own  !  Indeed,  the  popular 
ideas  as  to  what  is  "  right  "  and  what  is  "  wrong  " 
in  speech  are  vague  and  unsound.  The  truth  is  that, 
whatever  is  habitual  at  a  given  time  in  a  given 
dialect  is  right,  in  that  dialect,  at  that  moment ; 
whatever  is  strange  and  alien  to  that  dialect  is 
"  wrong,"  so  far  as  that  dialect  is  concerned. 

Thus,  the  observation  of  the  "  mistakes  "  of 
"  uneducated  "  speakers  of  regional  dialects  is  of 
the  utmost  value  and  importance,   both  because 
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these  forms  of  English  provide  such  ample  instances 
of  the  all-important  effects  of  analogy,  and  also 
because  they  often  preserve  primitive  usages 
which  Received  Standard  English  has  long 
abandoned. 

The  teacher  should  encourage  his  pupils  to  collect 
instances  of  "  mistakes  "  from  very  young  children, 
and  from  speakers  of  regional  dialect.  He  should 
explain  the  principle  of  analogy,  and  try  to  make 
the  pupils  discover  what  was  the  starting-point,  or 
model,  or  analogy  to  which  each  "  mistake  "  owes 
its  existence.  Where  this  is  a  survival  of  an  earlier 
form,  given  up  by  Standard  English,  he  should 
point  this  out,  and  explain  by  what  analogy  the 
modern  Standard  form  arose. 

It  is  perhaps  now  apparent  that  the  intelligent 
and  enlightened  use  of  such  materials  as  lie  ready 
to  hand  in  the  spoken  English  of  the  child  himself 
and  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  is  bound  to  come 
in  contact,  form  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  English,  from  which  can  be  learnt:  (1) 
Something  of  the  nature  of  speech  sounds;  (2)  the 
tendency  among  individual  speakers  to  alter  sounds 
(a)  according  to  degrees  of  stress,  (b)  according  to 
the  nature  of  neighbouring  sounds;  (3)  the  existence 
of  considerable  variety  in  speech  habit,  according 
(a)  to  geographical  situation,  (b)  according  to  social 
divisions;  (4)  the  nature  of  analogy  and  its  import- 
ance in  the  study  of  language;  (5)  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  absolute  standard  of  right  and  wrong  in 
language,  but  that  this  may  and  does  vary  from 
age  to  age,  and  from   dialect   to  dialect. 
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SECTION   XIII 
SLANG 

The  word  slang  is  of  no  great  antiquity,  but 
of  obscure  origin.  In  modern  English  it  is  used 
of  two  types  of  speech:  (1)  a  highly  colloquial 
language,  differing  in  vocabulary  from  standard 
English,  but  understood  by  all,  and  used,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  by  the  great  majority; 
(2)  the  special  vocabulary  affected  by  some  par- 
ticular class  or  calling,  such  as  university  slang, 
stage  slang,  coster  slang,  etc.,  usually  understood 
and  employed  only  by  the  initiated.  But  the  oldest 
application  of  the  word,  first  recorded  by  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  for  1756,  is  to  the  rogues'  language  or 
thieves'  jargon,  which,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  was  called  "  cant "  or 
"  pedlars'  French." 

In  other  languages  also  the  earliest  records  of 
this  speech  are  connected  with  the  criminal  and 
disorderly  classes.  German  Rotwelsch  (i.e.  beggars' 
Welsh)  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  while 
of  French  argot  we  have  traces  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  including  the  curious  jargon  poems  of 
Villon.  The  oldest  English  documents,  apart  from 
some  unintelligible  words  and  phrases  in  mediaeval 
drama,  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Origin  of  Slang.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  slang,  evanescent  by  nature  and  seldom 
reduced  to  writing,  is  of  very  much  older  date. 
We  know,  for  instance,  that  French  contains  an 
element  due  to  Latin  slang.  For  caput  the  Roman 
soldier  used  testa  (pot  or  tile),  which  has  given 
French  tete.  Similarly,  the  Germans  replaced  haupt, 
head,  by  kopf  (drinking- vessel,  cup).  Here  we  have 
exemplified  the  chief  characteristic  of  slang,  viz., 
the  substitution  of  a  crude  metaphorical  term  for 
the  word  in  literary  use.  But  the  slang  word  is  not 
often  of  such  obvious  meaning,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  vocabulary  is  of  the  most  obscure  origin. 
Even  words  of  quite  recent  introduction,  such  as 
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knut  and  swank,  defy  the  etymologist,  and  the 
Great  War  has  enriched  the  language  with  hundreds 
of  words,  some  of  which,  such  as  strafe  and  tank, 
will  be  easy  to  trace;  while  others  will  supply 
puzzles  for  the  philologists  of  the  future. 

This  process  of  substitution  applies  especially  to 
certain  regions  of  the  vocabulary.  Hotten  notes 
133  slang  words  for  various  coins,  and  this  number 
has  grown  considerably  since  his  time.  Slang  names 
for  money,  for  strong  drink,  and  for  its  effects  are 
numerous  in  all  languages;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  names  given  to  parts  of  the  body  and  articles 
of  attire.  The  share  which  the  criminal  classes 
have  had  in  the  creation  of  modern  slang  is  seen 
in  the  many  names  applied  to  the  policeman ;  one 
represents  ecilop  (i.e.  police  spelt  backwards). 

Another  characteristic  of  slang  is  the  tendency 
to  mutilate  words  either  by  abbreviation  or  by 
giving  them  a  grotesque  ending.  The  first  process 
is  illustrated  by  the  many  monosyllables,  such 
as  mob  (mobile  vulgus),  tick  (ticket),  cit  (citizen), 
which  appear  in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  are 
paralleled  by  modern  creations,  such  as  biz,  pub, 
vet,  Cri,  Pav,  etc.  The  love  of  grotesque  arbitrary 
endings,  as  in  our  splendiferous  and  the  American 
absquatulate,  is  especially  characteristic  of  French 
slang.  To  its  predilection  for  the  combination 
-che,  as  in  Angliche  for  Anglais,  we  owe  Boche, 
a  decapitated  Alboche,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  an 
arbitrary  perversion  of   Allemand. 

Slang  in  Relation  to  Language.  We  may  regard 
slang,  in  its  relation  to  language,  as  a  tributary  of 
a  mighty  river.  This  tributary  is  itself  fed  by 
springs  innumerable,  which  are  constantly  rein- 
forced. So  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  the  core  of 
modern  slang  is  the  ancient  thieves'  language. 
By  imperceptible  gradations,  this  merges  into  that 
of  the  disorderly,  though  non-criminal,  classes — the 
pedlar,  cheap- jack,  wandering  showman,  strolling 
player,  etc.  These  elements  receive  contributions 
from  the  more  disreputable  circles  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries — the  turf,  prize-ring,  cock- 
pit, debtors'  prison,  etc.;  from  the  slang  of  the  Army 
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and  Navy,  the  universities  and  schools;  and  from 
the  technical  vocabularies  of  every  profession  and 
trade.  Here  slang  begins  to  become  indistinguish- 
able from  metaphor.  When  both  Mr.  Kipling  and 
Mr.  Buchan  say  of  a  man  whose  mind  is  too  great 
for  his  body,  tha  over-engined  for  his  beam/' 

they  are  using  the  language  of  the  modern  steam- 
boat sailor,  which  is  supplanting  the  "  shiver  my 
timbers  "  lingo  of  Smollett  and  Mar:  :  I:: 
with  the  incessant  iifferentiation  that  is  ever  going 
on  in  human  activity,  the  sources  of  modern  slang 
become  multitudinous,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
prophesy  which  terms  will  be  adopted  by  standard 
English  and  which  will  be  ultimately  rejected. 
For  even  a  bishop  can  hardly  get  through  the  day 
out  unconsciously  using  some  word  or  phrase 
.red  from  the  gipsy  thief,  the  turf,  the  prize- 
ring,  or  some  equally  disreputable  origin.  No 
quality  is  more  highly  esteemed  than  pluck,  which 
simply  means  guts.  It  is  called  a  "  blackguard 
word"  by  Scott;  and,  as  late  is  1S64  its  use  zy 
ladies  surprises  Hotten.  The  reader  will  be  able  to 
parallel  the  adoption  of  this  prize-ring  word  by 
examples  from  the  other  sources  indicated  above. 
Ch.T.i~:  :.e.  stoker),  derisively  applied  by  the 
Parisians  to  the  earliest  motorists,  is  now  recognized 
English. 
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SECTION   XIV 

THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

There  is  no  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  educa- 
tion which  is  more  difficult  and  more  dangerous 
for  the  teacher  to  handle  than  English  Literature. 
We  shall  do  well,  therefore,  to  face  some  of  these 
difficulties  and  dangers  at  the  outset.  In  the  first 
place,  literature  is  not  written  for  the  class-room; 
and  the  teacher  of  literature  must  never  forget  that 
the  atmosphere  of  discipline  and  restraint  is,  as  far 
as  he  is  concerned,  a  sore  let  and  hindrance  to 
success.  Literature  is  written  for  enjoyment;  it  is 
play,  dream-land,  freedom,  life.  Once  let  it  become 
associated  with  thoughts  of  work,  of  the  daily 
round,  of  the  scholastic  prison-house,  and  half — if 
not  all — its  magic  has  flown.  Who  has  not  experi- 
enced the  difficulty  of  appreciating  fine  poetry  in 
bad  type  and  ugly  binding  ?  Stiff  desks,  ink-stained 
walls,  and  all  the  memories  which  these  evoke  in 
the  mind,  may  prove  an  even  greater  impediment. 
Again,  it  should  be  noticed  that  literature  differs 
from  most  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  in  that 
it  has,  in  and  for  itself,  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  learning  or  information,  or  what  is  commonly 
called  knowledge.  Doubtless  in  dealing  with  it,  the 
student  is  increasing  his  range  of  vocabulary;  ami 
an  excursion  into  the  realms  of  history,  geography, 
or  what-not  may  be  necessary  in  order  that  he  may 
fully  understand  a  given  poem  or  play.  But  all 
this  is  of  purely  secondary  importance  as  compared 
with  the  one  great  aim  of  all  literature  teaching, 
which  is  "  appreciation,"  or  the  fullest  possible 
realization  of  the  poet's  purpose  and  mood,  and 
the  fullest  possible  enjoyment  of  his  manner  of 
expressing  these.  The  very  book  which  the  teacher 
holds  in  his  hand  tempts  him  to  forget  this.  Books 
have  no  more  essential  connection  with  literature 
than  they  have  with  music.  They  are  merely  con- 
venient  store-houses   for   tale  and   song,   and   have 
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only  comparatively  recently  (as  history  goes)  come 
to  supersede  the  memories  of  minstrels.  Yet  the 
fact  that  literature  has  now  become  dependent 
upon  books,  which  are  also,  and  more  usually, 
employed  as  store-houses  of  learning,  has  created 
a  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  so  that 
the  teacher  armed  with  the  book  almost  inevitably 
feels  uncomfortable  if  at  the  end  of  the  literature 
lesson  he  has  not  taught  his  class  something  definite, 
something  he  can  question  upon  or  get  his  pupils 
to  "  reproduce."  It  is  so  much  easier  to  take  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  so  much  easier  to  instruct 
than  to  inspire,  and  so  much  more  immediately 
satisfying.  For  knowledge  can  at  once  be  tested 
by  questioning  or  examination,  while  the  "  results  " 
of  a  lesson  in  literature  can  be  weighed  out  in  no 
scales  yet  invented. 

Aims  and  Methods.  Literature,  in  truth,  cannot, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  be  taught  at  all, 
since  the  business  of  its  so-called  "  teacher  "  is  not 
to  communicate  new  facts,  but  to  introduce  two 
minds  to  each  other — the  poet's  and  the  pupil's — 
and  to  establish  the  closest  possible  relation  between 
them.  A  literature  lesson  is  an  act  of  creation  like 
a  musical  recital.  A  poem  is  not  a  number  of  words 
on  a  printed  page,  any  more  than  music  is  merely 
crotchets  and  quavers.  It  is  an  emotional  experi- 
ence in  the  soul  of  a  poet,  worked  up  into  an  artistic 
whole,  and  expressed  by  means  of  a  series  of  sounds. 
The  copy  of  a  poem  in  a  book  is  simply  a  record  of 
this  experience;  and  to  reproduce  it,  that  is  to  read 
the  poem  properly,  the  teacher  must  have  some- 
thing of  a  poet's  fire  and  imagination  in  himself; 
and  must  also  be  able  to  give  full  force,  by  means 
of  intonation,  stress,  and  articulation,  to  the  formal 
beauty  of  the  piece.  The  born  teacher  of  literature, 
in  short,  is  the  individual  who  can  enter  into  the 
poet's  mood  and  purpose,  and  interpret  them  him- 
self or  get  his  students  to  interpret  them  in  a  rich 
and  cultivated  voice.  Provided  he  has  selected  a 
suitable  poem  or  play — a  very  important  proviso, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  minute — he  will  have  done  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  literature  lesson  proper. 
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When  the  reading  is  finished,  he  will  probably  get 
his  class  to  talk  over  what  has  been  read.  This, 
however,  is  not  literature;  it  is  criticism. 

It  is,  then,  the  human  voice  and  not  the  printed 
book  that  should  be  the  chief  instrument  in  the 
teaching  of  literature.  The  class  ought,  in  general, 
to  sit  with  closed  books  as  the  story,  the  poem, 
or  the  play  is  proceeding;  for  the  alertness  of  its 
attention  is  the  best  test  of  the  success  of  the 
lesson,  and  the  ear  needs  as  much  training  as  the 
eye.  The  tongue  must  be  trained  also,  and  the 
teacher  should  by  no  means  be  the  only,  or  even 
the  chief,  actor  on  the  class-room  stage.  Indeed, 
though  he  must  always  take  a  leading  part  in  those 
"  talks  between  the  acts,"  when  beauty  of  phrase 
or  skill  in  construction  are  under  discussion,  or 
when  the  conduct  of  Shylock,  Hamlet,  or  Andrea 
del  Sarto  raises  questions  of  ethics  and  psychology, 
his  place  in  the  actual  performance  of  poem  or 
play  will,  as  often  as  not — if  he  is  an  efficient  actor- 
manager — be  little  more  than  that  of  prompter. 
For  once  he  has  in  his  own  person  exhibited  that 
poetic  truth  which  is  "  carried  alive  into  the  heart 
by  passion,"  once  the  class  has  come  to  realize 
what  glorious  fun  the  rendering  of  poetry  and 
drama  is,  there  will  be  many  ready,  nay,  eager,  to 
imitate  him.  Shakespeare  will  be  learnt,  and 
scenes  given  in  front  of  the  class;  the  drudgery  of 
"  recitation  "  will  be  forgotten  in  the  anxiety  to 
speak  one's  lines  like  a  man  and  to  show  the  "  other 
fellows  "  what  a  fine  piece  one  has  chosen  for  one's 
own;  prose,  too,  will  find  its  votaries,  and  the  class- 
room echo  with  the  sonorous  eloquence  of  our  great 
orators,  or  its  inmates  be  convulsed  with  the  robust 
humour  of  a  passage  from  Dickens.  Here,  too,  the 
provinces  of  "  literature  "  and  "  composition  "  tend 
to  overlap,  since  it  is  but  a  short  step  from  admira- 
tion to  imitation;  and  the  recognition  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  verse  making  and  even  of  play-making 
in  the  class-room  is  a  growing  one.  (See  nudimtnts 
of  Criticism,  Greening  Lambourn,  and  the  Play-way, 
II.  Caldwell  Cook.)  And,  if  it  be  obje<  ted  that  all 
thii  Li  Dot  work,  but  recreation,  the  answer  is  thai 
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literature  is  recreation — the  highest  form  of  it 
known  to  man — and  that  either  the  teaching  of  it 
must  be  throughout  treated  as  a  kind  of  game  or 
it  had  better  not  be  attempted  at  all.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously;  there 
is  nothing  the  English  boy  or  girl  takes  more 
seriously  than  play.  And,  so  taught,  literature  will 
seem  to  the  children  something  apart  from  work, 
something  which  is  not  imposed  upon  them,  but 
which  belongs  to  them  and  springs  from  them;  the 
English  lesson  will  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  treat 
of  the  week;  and  imagination  will  transform  the 
dusty  class-room  into  a  fairy  palace  of  romance. 
Some  day,  perhaps,  when  the  value  of  English 
literature  receives  national  recognition,  every 
school  in  the  land  will  be  equipped  with  a  miniature 
theatre,  and  then  we  can  have  forms  and  houses 
competing  on  the  stage  as  well  as  on  the  football 
field. 

The  Selection  of  Material.  One  important  aspect 
remains  to  be  touched  upon — the  selection  of 
material.  This  is  a  large  subject,  and  only  a  few 
general  remarks  can  be  made  upon  it  here.  One  is 
that  there  is  a  literature  for  every  age,  and  that 
it  is  fatal  to  introduce  children  to  literature  for 
which  their  minds  are  not  yet  ripe.  This  is,  of 
course,  clear  in  the  case  of  "  hard  "  writers  like 
Browning  and  Meredith,  who,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  poems  of  the  former — such  as  The 
Pied  Piper  and  How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
— should  be  left  to  the  very  end  of  the  school  career. 
But  the  same  thing  holds  no  less  in  the  case  of 
certain  seemingly  simple  poets  such  as  Wordsworth, 
one  or  two  of  whose  Nature  lyrics  may  be  used  in 
school,  but  whose  child-studies  are,  in  particular, 
quite  unsuitable  for  children.  In  other  words,  the 
successful  teacher  is  one  who  understands  and 
appreciates  not  merely  the  mind  of  the  poet,  but 
also  the  mind  of  the  child:  he  is  the  thoughtful 
host  who  knows  that  he  must  use  care  and  dis- 
crimination as  he  pairs  his  guests  at  the  feast. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  supplies  running  short,  for 
in    the   treasure-house   of    our    literature    may    be 
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found  abundance  of  material  for  every  type  of 
mind  and  every  stage  of  life.  (For  useful  suggestions 
as  to  material  suitable  for  children  at  various  stages 
of  development,  see  two  leaflets  issued  by  the 
English  Association:  "  Early  Stages  in  the  Teaching 
of  English "  and  "  EngUsh  Literature  in  the 
Schools.")  And  one  poet — the  greatest  of  all — 
can  be  enjoyed  at  almost  all  periods.  "  Tales  from 
Shakespeare  "  may  be  introduced  to  quite  young 
children,  though  they  are  better  told  by  the  teacher 
than  read  from  the  pages  of  Lamb;  while  boys  and 
girls  of  12  or  13  are  fully  able  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  certain  striking  scenes  from  the  easier 
dramas.  The  mistake  that  is  often  made  is  to 
insist  that  the  children  shall  swallow  their  plays 
whole,  the  result  of  which  is  that  they  become 
bored  long  before  the  end.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  it  requires  a  strenuous  effort  of  attention  and 
large  powers  of  imagination  to  follow  through  a 
play  from  a  book  which  gives  but  few  stage-direc- 
tions, and  is  unaided  by  scenery,  "  business,"  or 
actors — especially  if  the  play  is  taken  week  by 
week  throughout  a  whole  term.  The  object  of  the 
teacher  is  that  his  pupils  should  enjoy  their  Shake- 
speare; and  to  this  end  he  should  make  the  story 
the  centre  of  interest,  or,  if  he  thinks  fit,  a  par- 
ticular part  of  the  story,  such  as  the  "  Bond  plot  " 
in  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  freely  missing  out  whole 
scenes  which  he  considers  will  make  little  or  no 
appeal  to  the  class,  and,  above  all,  passing  as  lightly 
as  possible  and  as  quickly  as  possible  over  the 
difficulties  of  language  in  order  not  to  break  the 
thread. 

Ideals.  To  conclude  with  one  last  question: 
Why  do  we  teach  literature  ?  No  easy  question, 
this,  and  perhaps  best  answered  by  another.  What 
happens  to  a  class  of  children  when  a  poem  or  play 
Lfl  taken  in  the  way  we  have  tried  to  describe  ? 
Their  eyes  light  up,  their  faces  ^l<»w,  their  hearts 
beat  faster;  they  are  thoroughly  enjoying  them- 
selves. Is  joy,  then,  the  end  at  wlm  h  we  aim  ? 
In  a  sense,  it  is;  the  delight  of  the  child  is  the 
reward  of  the   tea<  her — the  only   possible   test   of 
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his  success.  But,  if  this  delight  were  not  the  expres- 
sion of  a  profound  spiritual  and  emotional  experi- 
ence, it  would  be  worth  little.  During  the  literature 
lesson  the  child  lives  a  larger,  fuller  life;  he  discovers 
an  existence  upon  a  higher  plane  than  the  actual; 
he  recognizes  in  the  poet  a  friend  who  understands 
his  secret  dreams  and  aspirations;  his  soul  has  been 
awakened  and  has  learnt  to  take  flight  upon  the 
viewless  wings  of  poesy. 

Yes;  but  what  about  the  meanings  of  hard  words 
and  obscure  allusions  ?  some  practical  objector  asks. 
Well,  of  course,  we  must  choose  our  piece  carefully, 
as  has  been  said.  And  for  the  rest,  does  it  matter 
very  much  if  some  passages  are  a  little  hazy  ? 
Fairyland  is  none  the  less  enchanting  because  it 
contains  doors  for  which  we  have  forgotten  the 
correct  Sesame,  and  poets  and  children  have  ever 
been  alike 

"  Contented  if  they  might  enjoy 
The  things  which  others  understand." 
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SECTION   XV 

APPRECIATION    OF    STYLE    IN    ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Every  teacher  of  English  realizes  the  great  difficulty 
of  developing  in  his  pupils  a  proper  feeling  for 
style.  A  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter  and 
its  argument,  an  appreciation  of  its  intrinsic 
and  historic  value  as  a  contribution  to  thought, 
are  easily  instilled.  But  before  the  student  has 
learned  to  appraise  the  medium  in  which  this  is 
conveyed,  its  essential  beauty,  and  the  measure  of 
its  suitability  to  the  author's  purpose,  he  has  not 
understood,  still  less  has  he  felt,  the  meaning  of 
literature  as  an  art.  And  herein  lies  the  teacher's 
difficulty,  that  in  the  end  the  sense  of  style  remains 
an  aesthetic  impression,  which  cannot  be  demon- 
strated like  a  problem  in  geometry.  Yet  few  children 
are  without  some  instinct  for  language,  at  least  on 
its  musical  side;  their  logical  sense  for  it  grows  with 
the  growth  of  their  minds;  and  their  power  of  dis- 
crimination between  good  and  bad,  dulled  by  the 
constant  perusal  of  inferior  books  and  papers,  can 
be  revived  and  cultivated  by  careful  and  intelligent 
training. 

There  are  three  indispensable  preliminaries  to 
the  study  of  literary  style — 

1.  The  pupil  must  have  some  acquaintance  with 
masterpieces  in  easily  distinguished  "  kinds  "  of 
literature:  in  verse  drama,  epic,  narrative,  lyric, 
in  prose  specimens  of  simple  narrative,  of  vivid 
dialogue,  of  ornate  description,  of  conscious  and 
unconscious  rhetoric.  He  must  have  read  these 
aloud  himself,  and  heard  them  read  by  one  com- 
petent to  give  to  each  word  its  proper  intonation 
and  value.  He  must  realize  that  words,  primarily 
intellectual  symbols,  have  an  emotional  as  well  as 
a  logical  value  ;  and  that  what  is  true  of  words  in 
themselves  is  even  truer  of  words  in  their  relation 
with  one  another. 
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2.  He  must  have  had  some  practice  in  writing, 
so  that  he  has  passed  the  stage  of  grammatical  and 
syntactical  error,  and  has  himself  experienced 
the  real  difficulties  of  attaining  exact  and  ade- 
quate expression  of  all  but  the  most  obvious 
commonplaces. 

3.  He  must  have  some  clear  notion  of  what  is 
meant  by  style. 

Thus  he  must  be  rid  of  the  common  fallacy 
that  style  means  ornament,  and  must  have  learnt 
to  regard  it  simply  as  expression,  to  be  judged 
good  or  bad  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  sincerely  and 
adequately  the  idea  and  mood  of  the  author  at  the 
time  of  composition.  He  must  realize  that  the 
peculiar  style  of  any  literature  is  determined  partly 
by  the  subject,  partly  by  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the 
author,  partly  also  by  the  audience  to  whom  it  is 
addressed;  and  he  must  judge  its  merits  by  its 
nice  adjustment  of  means  to  the  end  in  view. 
In  the  differentiation  of  styles,  it  is  well  to  begin 
with  the  elementary  distinction  between  poetry 
and  prose.  Technically,  poetry  is  that  form  of 
verbal  expression  which  falls  into  the  mould  of  a 
regularly  defined  rhythm,  prose  that  form  which 
does  not:  in  their  original  purpose,  poetry  set 
itself  to  express  a  feeling  rather  than  a  fact,  whilst 
prose  was  utilitarian,  desiring  simply  to  com- 
municate knowledge.  Yet  prose  is  not  long  con- 
tent with  so  humble  an  office.  Beginning  by  atten- 
tion to  what  should  always  be  its  first  care,  a  lucid 
and  accurate  presentation  of  its  subject,  it  realizes 
more  and  more  that  the  human  element  present 
in  all  thought  finds  voice  in  the  melody  and  rhythm 
of  the  words  —  distinct,  indeed,  from  that  of 
verse,  but  hardly  less  essential  if  the  author's  full 
meaning  is  to  be  conveyed.  To  illustrate  this 
point — 

1.  Compare  passages  where  prose  and  verse  are 
furthest  apart  (e.g.  Swift's  prose,  Milton's  poetry), 
and  yet  each  has  its  unmistakable  rhythm. 

2.  Examine  passages  where  prose  rhythm  en- 
croaches on  verse  rhythm  (e.g.  parts  of  JElfric, 
close  to  alliterative  stress  rhythm;  parts  of  Ruskin 
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or  Dickens,  tending  to  blank  verse),  and,  con- 
versely, passages  where  verse  rhythm  approaches 
prose  {e.g.  later  Elizabethan  dramatists;  Words- 
worth's blank  verse  or  M.  Arnold's  lyrics  at  their 
worst).  Both  these  tendencies  are  dangerous  if  not 
fatal  to  success  in  the  particular  medium  employed. 

3.  Compare  closely  related  passages  of  prose  and 
verse,  where  nearness  in  diction  yet  difference  in 
rhythm  may  be  shown  {e.g.  North's  Plutarch : 
Lives  of  Caesar  and  Antony,  with  Shakespeare's 
paraphrase  of  them;  extracts  from  Dorothy 
Wordsworth's  journals,  with  her  brother's  poems). 
It  may  further  be  considered  how  far  this  rhyth- 
mical change  has  affected  the  meaning,  meaning 
being  always  understood  to  signify  emotional  as 
well  as  intellectual  content.  Note  also  the  tendency 
to  condense  and  select,  which  is  generally  associated 
with  metrical  form.  The  various  forms  of  verse 
may  then  be  compared,  and  their  suitability  con- 
sidered for  the  different  purposes  to  which  they 
are  put,  and  the  different  effects  obtained  in  them 
(a)  by  different  authors,  (6)  by  the  same  author  in 
different  parts  of  his  work.  The  various  types  of 
prose  may  also  be  compared  and  a  rough  attempt 
made  to  classify  them,  though  each  type  will  be 
found  to  merge  in  the  others. 

Analysis.  The  student  may  then  proceed  to  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  constituent  elements 
in  any  given  author's  style — sentence  structure, 
imagery,  vocabulary,  and  the  use  made  of  the 
various  devices  of  style-assonance,  alliteration, 
repetition  of  words  or  phrases,  antiphonal  clauses, 
etc.  Are  his  sentences  long  or  short,  simple  or 
complex,  loosely  or  firmly  knit  ?  How  are  they 
related  to  one  another  and  to  the  paragraph  of 
which  they  form  a  part  ?  On  what  sources  does  he 
draw  for  his  imagery,  and  how  far  does  he  con- 
sciously indulge  in  it  ?  Is  it  really  expressive  and 
alive,  or  merely  hackneyed  and  dead  ?  Is  it  simple 
and  pointed,  or  elaborately  drawn  out  ?  Is  it 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  idea  prompting  it,  or 
is  it  extraneous  ornament  ?  Is  his  vocabulary  rich 
and  full,  or  narrow  and  resourceless  ?     Is  it,  as  a 
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whole,  English  in  its  origin,  or  is  it  drawn  largely 
from  Latin  and  French  ?  What  is,  broadly,  the 
effect  of  Latin  words  upon  style  ?  Does  the  author 
coin  words  or  use  them  in  a  new  sense,  or  is  he 
conservative  in  his  vocabulary  ?  Study  in  par- 
ticular his  epithets,  and  decide  whether  they  are 
expressive  or  often  merely  otiose.  Are  they  remark- 
able for  vividness,  or  subtlety,  or  force  ?  Has  he 
any  favourite  words  or  type  of  words,  and,  if  so, 
what  is  their  effect  upon  his  style  ?  And  where  his 
logical  meaning  is  obscured  rather  than  elucidated 
by  sentence  structure,  imagery,  or  diction,  reflect 
whether  any  other  legitimate  effect  is  gained  by 
the  sacrifice.  His  use  of  alliteration,  assonance, 
repetitions  of  words  and  phrases,  etc.,  may  then 
be  discussed,  not  only  from  a  musical  point  of 
view,  but  in  strict  relation  with  his  meaning.  How 
far  do  these  devices  really  help  to  enforce  his 
meaning,  how  far  are  they  simply  external  tricks 
of  style  ?  Their  use  and  abuse  should  be  illustrated 
from  other  authors  who  have  in  view  a  kindred 
object.  The  student's  appreciation  of  all  these 
points  will  be  sharpened  if  he  is  set  to  imitate  the 
author's  style  himself,  or,  still  better,  to  turn  a 
passage  from  one  author  into  the  style  of  another. 
He  will  thus  learn  wherein  lies  the  author's  indi- 
viduality, and  if  he  is  only  able  to  reproduce  the 
barest  externals  he  will  thereby  come  nearer  to 
realizing  the  significance  of  what  he  cannot 
reproduce. 

Comparison.  Much  may  further  be  learnt  from 
comparing  specimens  of  an  author's  work  written 
at  different  periods  of  his  career  (Shakespeare's 
early  and  late  plays;  Milton,  Comus,  Paradise  Lost, 
and  Samson  Agonistes  ;  Bacon,  Essays,  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  Life  of  Henry  VII;  Browne, 
Religio  Medici  and  Christian  Morals  ;  Lamb, 
early  essays  and  Essays  of  Elia,  etc.)  and  from  con- 
sidering how  far  the  difference  in  style  is  due  to 
a  change  of  subject  and  how  far  to  a  change  in 
literary  ideal.  Of  equal  value  is  the  careful 
examination  of  the  alterations  that  great  poets 
have    introduced    into    their    texts    either    before 
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publication  (e.g.  Milton's  MSS.  of  Comus  and 
Lycidas  ;  Keats's  rough  drafts  of  Ode  to  a  Night- 
ingale, Hyperion,  etc.,  compared  with  their  polished 
versions)  or  in  later  editions  of  the  works  (e.g. 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson).  If  the  student  asks  him- 
self in  each  case  why  the  change  was  made,  whether 
principally  for  the  sake  of  rhythm  or  to  gain  a 
closer  and  more  vital  expression  of  his  concept,  or 
from  a  change  of  artistic  ideal;  and  if  he  reflects 
in  what  ways  the  change  affects  him  in  reading, 
he  will  often  learn  much  concerning  the  subtleties 
of  style.  There  are  fewer  examples  of  such  changes 
available  in  prose  writing  (but  cf.  the  three  ver- 
sions of  Bacon's  Essays)  ;  yet  something  can  be 
learnt  from  comparing  different  expressions  of  the 
same  idea  on  different  occasions  (e.g.  Lamb's 
Essay  on  Roast  Pig,  with  his  letter  to  Coleridge 
on  the  same  theme),  and  a  study  equally  fruitful 
can  be  undertaken  by  comparing  different  trans- 
lations by  different  hands  of  the  same  masterpiece 
(e.g.  the  Bible). 

In  all  discussions  the  teacher  must  guard  against 
undue  dogmatism.  The  pupil  must  be  led,  not 
dragged.  He  must  rather  be  encouraged  to  do  the 
work  of  analysis  for  himself  than  have  it  done  for 
him.  It  is  probable  that  at  first  his  taste  will  be 
less  severe  than  his  master's,  and  he  will  tend  to 
delight  in  meretricious  ornament.  But  the  whole 
object  should  be  to  train  him  to  form  his  own 
judgments,  and  his  power  to  do  this  will  grow 
insensibly,  and  his  taste  grow  purer  as  he  becomes 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  masterpieces  in 
the  different  kinds  of  composition,  and  learns  for 
himself  to  note  their  distinctive  qualities. 
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SECTION    XVI 

THE   EDUCATIONAL   VALUE   OF   NURSERY 
RHYMES 

Nursery  rhymes  are  the  classics  of  childhood, 
the  educational  value  of  which  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  They  herald  our  waking  into  con- 
scious life,  and  accompany  us  through  our  most 
impressionable  years.  We  cannot,  in  our  own  case, 
recall  how  we  were  hushed  by  the  lullaby  and 
soothed  by  the  dandling  verse,  how  the  nursery 
jingle  stirred  us  into  activity,  and  how  our  mental 
horizon  was  enlarged  as  we  realized  the  simple 
incidents  that  are  related  in  these  rhymes.  But,  as 
in  other  departments  of  education,  it  may  be  said 
that  we  learn  by  what  we  forget.  The  rhymes  pass 
from  memory,  their  influence  on  our  power  of 
speech  and  on  our  ear  for  rhyme  and  rhythm 
remains. 

Not  that  the  rhymes  are  readily  forgotten.  In 
collecting  rhymes  in  their  variants,  I  found  that 
old  people,  who  declared  that  they  knew  none, 
distinguished  between  those  they  had  heard  and 
those  they  had  not  when  the  rhymes  were  recited. 
Nay,  they  would  sometimes  take  exception  to  an 
expression,  substituting  a  different  one.  One  old 
lady  of  over  80,  declaring  that  it  was,  of  course, 
nonsense,  supplied  an  additional  line  to  This  is  the 
House  that  Jack  built,  which  mentioned  the  knife 
that  killed  the  cock  on  the  wedding  morn,  thus 
recalling  an  ancient  sacrificial  rite. 

In  the  nursery  the  rhymes  have  always  held  their 
own.  Mothers  and  nurses  have  faithfully  handed 
on  what  they  had  received,  modifying  an  expres- 
sion only  when  forced  to  do  so  by  a  later  standard, 
rarely  dropping  a  rhyme  altogether,  and  only 
reluctantly  adding  to  their  store.  The  oldest  printed 
collections  are  of  the  early  eighteenth  century; 
their  contents  are  practically  identical  with  those 
of  the  collections  of  to-day 
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This  potent  cbarm  of  the  rhymes  is  due  to  their 
antiquity.  They  axe  relics  of  customs  and  usages 
of  the  past,  into  which  a  later  age  reads  a  meaning 
of  its  own.  As  relics,  they  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and,  by  doing  so,  remain  a  living  force. 

The  origin  of  the  rhymes  is  shown  by  collating 
their  variants  and  by  comparing  them  with  the 
rhymes  of  other  countries.  Thus,  Patty  cake,  on 
inquiry,  turns  out  to  refer  to  the  cake  baked  in 
honour  of  the  god=Thor;  See-saw,  Margery  Daw, 
refers  to  the  barbaric  rite  of  sawing  in  half  the  old 
woman  of  Mid-Lent;  The  Dish  that  ran  away  with 
the  Spoon  is  reminiscent  of  the  effect  on  the  house- 
hold the  mistress  of  which  joined  the  witches' 
gathering.  This  antiquity  of  the  rhymes  explains 
their  persistency.  For  mother  or  nurse,  in  address- 
ing the  child,  instinctively  draws  from  the  store 
that  lies  deepest  down  in  her  memory.  In  doing  so, 
she  finds  herself  in  the  possession  of  material  that 
appeals  to  every  stage  of  child  life. 

Diversity  and  Origin.  A  distinguishing  feature  of 
nursery  rhymes  is  their  diversity  which  hangs 
together  with  their  origin.  Here  is  repetition  to 
primitive  sing-song  as  in  Bye-bye  ;  here  are  imita- 
tive calls  as  in  Bah,  bah,  Blacksheep  and  in  Roley- 
poley,  originally  a  call  to  thunder.  Here  are  set 
words,  such  as  Thumb-bold  and  This  little  pig  went 
to  market,  used  in  playing  with  the  fingers  and  toes, 
which  is  still  a  common  sport  among  savages. 
Here  are  jingles  descriptive  of  special  movements, 
such  as  Here  we  go  up,  up,  up,  and  Ride  a  cock-horse. 

Some  nursery  pieces  depend  for  their  consistency 
on  alliteration — an  old  and  neglected  form  of 
versification — such  as  Peter  Piper.  Others  are 
alphabet  rhymes,  such  as  A  apple-pie,  which  attach 
a  meaning  to  each  letter  in  the  way  of  Northern 
rhymes.  Again,  there  are  pieces  set  in  dialogue 
form,  such  as  Who  killed  Cock-robin  ?  ;  and  in 
cumulative  form,  such  as  This  is  the  House  that 
Jack  built  and  One  old  Oxford  ox.  The  number 
rhymes  are  based  on  the  heathen  chants  that  were 
formerly  rented  on  Twelfth  Night. 

The  larger  number  of  pieces  are  set  in  verse  that 
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depends  for  its  consistency  on  tail  rhyme,  and  many 
forms  of  stanza  are  represented.  There  is  the  short 
rhymed  couplet,  such  as  Jack  and  Jill  went  up 
the  hill  and  The  Queen  of  Hearts  ;  there  is  narrative 
in  four-lined  stanza,  such  as  There  was  an  old 
woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe.  Many  of  these  pieces 
contain  heathen  allusions,  and  are  further  endeared 
to  the  child  by  being  sung  to  a  traditional  tune. 
The  love  of  tune  is  so  great  that  many  popular 
ditties  are  included  in  nursery  collections. 

These  few  remarks  show  that  nursery  rhymes 
are  the  product  not  of  one  period  or  of  one  mind, 
but  the  outcome  of  a  selection  made  from  the 
traditional  store  by  countless  generations  of  mothers 
and  nurses.  In  every  well-appointed  nursery  baby 
learns  to  do  Patly-cake,  and  the  older  children 
are  made  acquainted  with  Humpty-Dumpty  and 
Little  Miss  Muffet.  But  the  influence  of  the  nursery 
in  these  days  is  curtailed  by  sending  very  young 
children  to  school;  and  in  the  school,  sad  to  say, 
there  is  a  declared  preference  for  foreign  ways  and 
methods,  with  a  consequent  disregard  of  what  is 
national.  The  "  Kindergarten,"  as  the  name  implies, 
secures  favourable  conditions  of  growth.  It  is 
indifferent  to  the  quaint  charm  of  nursery  classics 
that  set  the  child  wondering  and,  by  so  doing, 
stimulate  the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  takes  no 
account  of  the  various  forms  of  versification  and 
melody  that  lie  stored  in  nursery  literature.  Again, 
"  Swedish  drill  "  secures  suppleness  to  the  limbs, 
it  neglects  fostering  the  spirit  of  emulation  that 
lingers  in  action  rhymes,  such  as  Mulberry  Bush 
with  its  dramatic  possibilities,  and  Oranges  and 
Lemons  with  its  healthful  tug-of-war. 

The  advantages  are  now  generally  recognized  of 
bringing  the  national  sports  of  cricket  and  hockey 
into  the  playground.  Perhaps  a  later  and  wiser 
generation  may  see  its  way  to  introducing  cumu- 
lative recitation,  dialogue,  and  play-song  into  the 
classroom,  thereby  cultivating  in  the  child  a  love 
for  its  nursery  classics,  and  bringing  it  into  fuller 
possession  of  its  heritage. 
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SECTION   XVII 
POETRY  AS  AN  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECT 

Education  has,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  found  one 
of  her  most  potent  aids  and  instruments,  perhaps 
her  most  potent,  alike  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit 
of  poetry. 

Nursery  rhymes  are  the  beginning  of  education. 
Facts,  otherwise  difficult  to  memorize,  are  rendered 
easy  of  retention  by  being  cast  in  a  rhythmic  form. 
Many  immemorial  maxims  are  found  conveyed  in 
such  a  form  in  many  languages.  Laws  and  oracles, 
precepts  of  conduct,  business  and  medicine,  origin- 
ally often  took  this  shape.  Such  rhythms  are  the 
beginnings  of  poetry,  and  sometimes  poetry  itself. 

No  one  who  wishes  to  influence  the  mind  of  a 
nation  could  be  indifferent  to  its  poetry.  The  say- 
ing of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  "  Let  me  make  the 
ballads  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its 
laws,"  is  well  known,  and  its  truth  is  generally 
admitted.  Poetry  reflects,  fixes,  and  by  representa- 
tion and  repetition,  confirms,  the  otherwise  fluctu- 
ating national  tradition  and  habit.  This  is  no  new 
discovery.  None  knew  it  better  than  the  Greeks. 
When  Plato,  in  despair  over  the  downfall,  military 
and  moral,  of  his  loved  Athens,  asked  himself  how 
he  could  alter  its  temperament  and  character,  the 
answer  which  he  found  was  by  altering  its  educa- 
tion. What  was  this  ?  It  was  music  for  the  soul, 
gymnastic  for  the  body.  Music  for  the  Greeks 
meant  roughly  songs  or  hymns,  not  "  songs  with- 
out words,"  nor  words  without  melody;  but  words 
to  be  sung,  often  also  to  be  danced  or  marched  to. 
The  main  staple  of  Greek  education  was  Homer, 
"  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  race." 

The  Romans  followed  the  Greeks.  Roman 
literature,  as  we  know  it,  was  started  in  the  school- 
room by  a  Greek  schoolmaster,  who  translated 
Homer  to  teach  it  to  the  Roman  boy  as  he  had 
taught  the  original  to  the  Greek.  As  the  Romans 
acquired  a  body  of  poetry  of  their  own,  this  again 
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passed  into  the  schoolroom.  Virgil  and  Horace, 
like  Tennyson,  became  lesson-books  in  their  own 
lifetime,  or  but  little  after  their  death. 

Modern  nations,  following  the  ancient,  have 
used  the  Classic  poets  as  they  did:  first,  the  Roman 
poets;  and  then,  since  the  Renaissance,  the  Greek 
also. 

A  "  classical  education  "  is  very  largely  an 
education  in,  and  by,  poetry.  Its  effects  are 
undoubted.  Its  value  has  been  indicated  in  elo- 
quent pronouncements  alike  by  Thomas  and 
Matthew  Arnold  and  by  J.  H.  Newman.  But, 
indeed,  it  is  written  large  in  the  history  of  modern, 
as  well  as  ancient,  nations.  Poetry  is  not  merely  a 
memoria  technica,  or  a  lesson  in  language  and  gram- 
mar, or  even  style;  nor  again  in  observation:  it  is 
a  mental  and  moral  inspiration. 

Gray's  Elegy,  as  a  schoolmaster-poet  said, 
"  annealed  the  heart  of  Wolfe  for  war."  "  Every 
great  poet  is  a  teacher,"  cried  Wordsworth,  "  I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  a  teacher  or  as  nothing."  It  is 
not,  then,  a  question  of  whether  poetry  should  be 
taught  in  all  schools,  but  of  what  poetry,  and  how 
much,  and  how,  and  when  it  should  be  taught  ? 

This  is  the  old  question  which  confronted  Plato. 
The  Greeks,  however,  learned  in  their  schools  no 
literature  and  no  language  but  their  own.  The 
Romans  learned  their  own  Latin,  and  also  Greek. 
Our  scholars  learn  both  these,  and  their  own  too. 
A  classical  education  is,  then,  an  education  partly 
in  language,  partly  in  literature. 

Poetry  in  the  Schoolroom.  It  will  be  useful  here, 
however,  to  separate  the  two,  and  deal  only  with 
poetry  in  the  mother  tongue;  this  only  being  added, 
that  wherever  a  language  is  taught,  the  poetry  of 
that  language  should  form  a  substantial  part  of  the 
teaching.  It  is  the  merit  of  poetry  that  it  is  suited 
to  all  ages  and  stages  of  education;  from  even  the 
infant  mind,  with  its  instinctive  sense  of  rhythm 
and  suggestion,  to  the  student  on  the  threshold  of 
manhood  or  womanhood.  For  school  purposes,  it 
is  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  graded  course. 

The  best  poetry  of  its  kind  is  the  best  at  all  stages. 
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The  mother's  "  lullaby  "  to  be  found  in  all  tongues 
is  the  starting  point. 

Directly  this  is  passed,  and  a  commencement 
made  upon  real  poetry,  certain  principles  emerge. 

The  poems  to  be  taught  should  be  fine  in  spirit 
and  beautiful  in  form.  They  should  be  musical  and 
also  picturesque.  They  should  make  appeal  at  once 
to  the  "  inner  eye  "  and  the  "  inner  ear."  And 
they  should  be  interesting. 

The  canon  in  selecting  poetry  for  the  schoolroom, 
and  more  particularly  for  its  younger  classes,  is 
given  by  Milton's  famous  saying  that  poetry  should 
be  "  simple,  sensuous  (not,  of  course,  sensual),  and 
passionate."  Let  these  three  elements  be  taken 
in  order. 

First,  the  Simple.  Common  sense  and  actual 
experience,  theory  and  practice  alike,  rule  that  we 
should  begin  with  the  simple  and  easy,  and  end 
with  the  difficult;  begin  with  the  nursery  rhyme 
and  the  ballad,  and  end  with  the  philosophical 
poem;  begin  with  The  Death  of  Cock  Robin  and  end 
with  Paradise  Lost  or  Hamlet  ;  begin  with  What 
does  Little  Birdie  Say  ?  and  end  with  In  Memoriam  ; 
begin  with  the  Pied  Piper,  and  end  with  the  Ping 
and  the  Book. 

This  is  the  more  important,  because  the  appar- 
ently simple  is  not  always  really  so,  especially  to  a 
child.  A  child  does  not  expect  to  understand  every- 
thing. It  takes  a  great  deal  for  granted.  To  a  young 
child,  the  "  cabbalistic  "  may  suggest  more  than  the 
defined,  "  Abracadabra  "  more  than  "  a  six-sided 
figure." 

Second,  the  Sensuous.  The  child  really  finds 
Milton's  first  quality  in  his  second,  simplicity  in 
sensuousness  and  concreteness. 

What  the  child  likes  and  understands  are  distinct 
figures  and  things  with  clear  names:  kings,  queens, 
beasts,  birds,  flowers,  jewels,  snow,  oil;  distinct 
sounds,  scents,  tastes,  and  the  like;  and  it  is  always 
prepared  to  be  surprised  with  unknown  beings  and 
powers — beasts,  birds,  plants,  giants,  dwarfs, 
fairies,  mermaids — for  they  are  no  more  surprising 
than  anything  else  it  has  not  yet  experienced. 
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Third,  the  Passionate.  The  child,  too,  loves,  in 
poetry,  Milton's  third  characteristic — the  passionate; 
those  actions,  that  is,  or  sufferings,  which  arouse 
interest  and  sympathy,  provided  that  they  are  not 
beyond  the  scope  of  childhood.  The  same  continues 
true,  with  allowance  for  enlarged  sympathies,  of 
older  pupils.  In  teaching  by  poetry,  then,  regard 
must  be  had  to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  It  is 
of  the  essence  of  the  best  poetry  that  the  two  are, 
like  soul  and  body,  really  inseparable.  But  it  should 
always  be  remembered  that  poetry  which  is  the 
"  finer  breath  "  of  knowledge  teaches  by  suggestion 
rather  than  by  exact  statement,  that — 

"  Words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal, 
And  half  conceal,  the  Soul  within." 

Explanation,  then,  should  be  sparingly  employed. 
Let  the  poem  make  its  own  impression.  Much  note 
and  comment  should  not  be  offered;  at  first,  little 
or  none,  except  such  as  is  given  orally  by  the  teacher. 

Learning  by  heart  and  reading  by  the  pupil  are 
far  more  important  in  school  classes.  Even  later, 
second-hand  opinions  and  criticisms  are  of  little 
value.  The  student  should  be  encouraged  to  be 
sincere  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  Let  him  be  told 
that  he  is  young  and  may  change  his  opinion,  and 
that  it  is  more  likely  he  is  wrong  than  the  world 
and  the  ages;  but  let  his  opinion  be  his  own. 

It  is  just  here  that  poetry  is  so  potent,  for  opinions 
are  conveyed  far  more  by  suggestion  than  by 
demonstration.  Men  are  led  more  by  the  heart  than 
the  head.  The  reason  should  be  cultivated  by  other 
forms  of  education — by  mathematics,  by  logic,  by 
history,  by  science.  But  the  reason  will  often  be 
used  as  the  instrument  of  the  passions,  the  loves 
and  the  hates,  the  ambitions  and  the  sentiments. 
It  is  for  poetry,  in  its  sphere,  to  school  these  tyrants 
of  the  reason.  It  should  teach  the  true  and  high  and 
noble  loves,  of  God  and  Nature,  of  country  and  kin, 
of  men  and  animals.  It  should  teach  piety  and 
loyalty,  courage  and  chivalry. 

Piety  and  religion  are  aided  by  "  psalms  and 
hymns   and    spiritual   songs."      Love   of   country, 
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especially,  can  be  aided  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
patriotic  songs  and  poems;  and  if  any  one  is  inclined 
to  think  such  narrowing,  let  him  reflect  that  it  is 
through  the  patriotic  songs  and  music  of  other 
nations  that  we  feel  and  realize  their  love  of  their 
country  most. 

The  Speech  of  Henry  V,  by  Shakespeare,  Scots 
wha  hae,  Marmion,  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic, 
the  Armada,  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade, 
the  Recessional ;  these  appeal  to  the  boy  and  the 
girl,  too. 

The  English  teacher  has  a  special  opportunity 
in  the  admitted  wealth  of  English  poetry.  No  race, 
except  the  Greek,  has  a  comparable  treasure-house 
of  poetry  of  every  kind  from  which  to  bring  forth 
new  and  old.  As  the  Empire  grows,  the  different 
Dominions  will  add — they  have  already  begun — 
new  poetry  of  their  own  to  the  pieces  learned  at 
their  Mother's  knee;  new  poetry  for  their  own 
children  and  lands.  And  an  Empire  poetry  com- 
mon to  all  will  also  doubtless  grow.  Its  beginnings 
are  even  now  to  be  seen. 

The  Dramatic  Element.  In  dealing  with  dramatic 
poetry,  it  is  obvious  that  a  certain  amount  of 
declamation  and  gesture  may  be  employed  with 
advantage;  and,  indeed,  not  only  dramatic  reading 
or  recitation,  but  acting,  should  form  part  of  a 
complete  poetical  education.  So  also  should  the 
kindred  arts  of  marching  and  rhythmic  drill,  and 
dancing,  go  with  poetry  and  song  if  these  are  to 
have  their  full  educational  effect. 

With  the  oldest  pupils  of  school  age,  it  is  useful 
to  spend  time  on  the  lives  of  the  poets  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  special  poems  were  pro- 
duced. The  experiment  may  be  made  of  reading  to 
the  pupil,  or  encouraging  the  pupil  to  read,  some 
of  Johnson's  famous  Lives,  or  some  chapters  from 
the  Men  of  Letters  series.  An  excellent  opportunity 
of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the  Annotated  Edition 
of  Tennyson's  Poems  with  the  Life  prefixed  to  it 
by  his  son,  the  advantage  being  that  the  state- 
ments are  matters  of  fact,  and  the  comments 
the     poet's    own,     and     not     the    conjectures    of 
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commentators.  But  most  of  such  learning  belongs 
rather  to  the  university  than  the  school  stage  of 
study. 

Teaching  the  Composition  of  Poetry.  Ought  the 
art  of  poetry  itself  to  be  taught  in  schools  ?  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  ought.  It  stands  on  the 
same  ground  as  the  other  arts,  such  as  drawing  and 
painting,  or  singing  and  music.  The  gift  for  versi- 
fication is  far  more  common  than  is  generally  recog- 
nized. Why,  then,  are  poets  so  few?  It  is  like  the 
gift  for  drawing.  It  is  possessed  by  thousands,  but 
only  one  in  a  thousand  is  an  artist;  one  in  many 
thousands  a  great  artist. 

What  is  to  be  avoided  is  the  attempt  to  force  the 
pupil,  and  to  expect  drawing  and  painting  from 
those  who  have  no  eye,  or  poetry  and  music  from 
those  who  have  no  ear. 
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SECTION   XVIII 

THE  BIBLE  IN  LITERATURE  TEACHING 

Matthew  Arnold,  once  one  of  H.M.  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  was  wont  to  insist,  in  his  reports  to  "  My 
Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,"  on  the  place  which  the 
Bible  ought  to  hold  in  English  schools.  He  urged 
that,  besides  the  religious  and  moral  purposes  of 
Scripture  teaching,  it  had  a  literary  value  of  its 
own,  and  was  the  best  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
the  elementary  teacher  for  refining  and  enlarging 
the  thoughts  of  young  children.  The  apostle  of 
"  sweetness  and  light "  was,  in  the  'sixties,  an 
object  of  deep  suspicion ;  and  the  serious  and 
solid  British  public  regarded  such  a  view  of  the 
Bible  as  only  another  sign  of  the  flippancy  of 
culture.  But  the  last  fifty  years  have  seen  a  very 
great  advance,  both  in  the  methods  of  Biblical 
criticism  and  in  the  general  recognition  given  to 
views  which,  in  Bishop  Colenso's  days,  were 
dangerous  heresies.  Consequently,  it  is  now 
possible  to  make  a  double  use  of  Bible  teaching. 
It  remains  what  it  always  was  :  an  incomparable 
training  for  the  religious  and  ethical  faculties,  but 
it  is  also  an  admirable  introduction  to  the  study  of 
all  ancient  literature. 

The  Making  of  a  Book.  To  recognize,  in  the 
earliest  of  the  Old  Testament  Books,  the  presence 
of  diverse  elements  is  no  longer  considered  wicked 
or  dangerous.  Even  conservative  critics  allow  that 
probably  no  part  of  the  Scriptures,  as  we  now  have 
them,  was  reduced  to  writing  much  earlier  than  the 
6th  century  b.c.  There  is  a  tradition,  without  much 
evidence  to  support  it,  that  Ezra  the  Scribe,  on  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Captivity,  employed 
other  skilled  scribes  to  write  from  his  dictation  the 
twenty-four  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  many  other  books  of  sacred  wisdom. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  possible,  from  internal 
evidence,  to  disentangle  in  the  Pentateuch  four 
different  kinds  of  narrative.     There  is  the  oldest 
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of  all,  generally  called  J.,  because  of  the  writer's 
frequent  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  ;  there  is  E., 
the  narrative  of  the  writer  who  uses  Elohim  ; 
there  is  D.,  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  with  his 
solemn  exhortations  to  the  people  of  Israel ;  and 
there  is  P.,  the  priestly  editor  of  Ezra's  day,  who 
combined  all  the  earlier  narratives  into  a  coherent 
whole,  with  special  reference  to  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  to  be  duly  observed  in  the  rebuilt 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  Though  anything  like 
critical  discrimination  between  these  narratives 
would  be  too  difficult  a  matter  for  the  young,  it  is 
easy  to  show  them  that  the  occurrence  of  two 
accounts  of  the  same  event — for  example,  the 
giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  in  both  Exodus 
and  Deuteronomy — point  to  the  existence  of  more 
than  one  tradition,  handed  down,  like  all  ancient 
tradition,  by  word  of  mouth.  And  young  students 
can  get  their  first  lesson  in  ancient  poetry  by  being 
shown  where,  for  instance,  in  Exodus  and  Judges, 
the  style  changes  from  the  narrative  to  the  poetic 
in  the  story  of  Moses  or  the  song  of  Deborah. 
Again,  without  going  into  all  the  controversial 
questions  involved,  it  could  be  shown  by  comparing 
Kings  with  Chronicles  how  the  love  of  mere  cere- 
monial gained  upon  the  Jewish  Church,  and  how 
the  message  of  the  God  of  Israel,  sent  to  his  servants 
by  the  Prophets,  "  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations 
.  .  .  wash  you,  make  you  clean  ;  put  away  the 
evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes,"  was 
historically  justified. 

The  light  thus  thrown  upon  ancient  literature 
generally  is  in  itself  a  valuable  literary  training, 
which  has  this  advantage  over  the  training  given 
by  the  classics,  that  it  has  not  to  get  over  the 
language  difficulty,  and  can  be  connected  with  the 
Bible  stories  told  to  even  the  youngest  children. 
Of  course,  it  is  easiest  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  but  even  with  the  New,  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  explaining  to  children  why  the  Epistles, 
which  seem  later,  are  really  earlier  than  the  Gospels. 
They  can  well  understand  that,  as  long  as  the 
Apostles  were  living  who  had  known  and  walked 
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with  Jesus,  they  could  bear  witness  to  His  life  and 
His  teaching  ;  but  that,  when  Paul  had  planted 
churches  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  the  need 
arose  for  leaving  with  those  churches  a  written 
record  of  the  life  and  sayings  of  the  Master. 

The  Training  of  the  Imagination.  Even  before 
it  is  possible  to  deal  with  the  Bible  as  a  book, 
there  is  the  Bible  as  a  collection  of  stories — equal 
to  any  epic  or  saga  in  the  world.  These  stories, 
just  because  they  belong  to  the  world's  childhood, 
are,  of  all  stories,  those  which  have  the  most  direct 
appeal  to  the  child  mind.  They  awaken  wonder 
and  interest  and  reverence  in  the  natural  way  and 
in  the  natural  order.  Even  those  which  are  a 
stumbling  block  to  their  elders,  because  they  con- 
flict with  later  and  more  developed  ethical  con- 
ceptions (such  as  Samson's  vengeance  upon  the 
Philistines,  and  his  turning  of  the  foxes  with 
torches  into  the  standing  corn)  present  no  difficulty 
to  the  child.  Nor  is  he  ever  staggered  by  miracles  ; 
how  should  he  be,  to  whom  life  is  one  long  miracle, 
one  succession  of  wonders  ?  It  is  a  little  difficult, 
therefore,  to  see  the  need  which  some  people  have 
imagined  for  a  bowdlerised  Bible — such  a  work  as 
Mr.  Montefiore's  Biblium  Innocentium — at  any 
rate,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "  innocents  " 
themselves,  though  it  may  be  found  comforting  by 
their  more  sophisticated  elders.  But  whether 
children  are  given  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  or  a  care- 
fully prepared  version  of  it,  they  should  be  given 
always  the  Bible's  own  words,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which  its 
language  can  have  upon  young  and  plastic  intelli- 
gences. Indeed,  the  mere  rhythm  and  beauty  of 
the  style  sometimes  works  almost  like  a  talisman. 
A  nervous  and  excitable  child,  recovering  by  the 
seaside  from  an  illness  and  waking  in  terror  at  the 
autumn  winds,  which  sound  to  him  like  the  Last 
Trumpet,  could  be  put  to  sleep  by  nothing  else 
but  the  reading  aloud  of  chapters  taken  at  random 
from  the  New  Testament.  This  is  no  isolated 
instance.  It  is  like  the  music  played  before  Saul; 
it  is  the  soothing  effect  of  great    art.    the  healing 
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of  the  body  through  the  mind  by  the  beautiful 
and  the  familiar. 

Methods  of  Bible  Study.  But  to  gain  such  influ- 
ence, the  beautiful  must  be  the  familiar ;  and 
herein  lies  the  excellence  of  those  methods  of 
Biblical  study,  which,  to  some  modern  teachers, 
seem  old-fashioned.  The  good  old  custom  of 
reading  a  chapter,  verse  by  verse,  at  the  beginning 
of  morning  lessons  is  rare  in  modern  schoolrooms  ; 
though,  fortunately,  the  controversies  roused  by 
successive  Education  Acts  have  not  yet  deprived 
the  elementary  teachers  of  that  morning  Scripture 
lesson,  which,  as  Matthew  Arnold  pointed  out,  is 
their  great  opportunity.  Reading  and  re-reading, 
the  learning  by  heart  of  special  psalms  and  parables 
and  selected  passages  of  Scripture — all  those 
"  religious  exercises  "  and  "  Sunday  occupations  " 
of  mid-Victorian  childhood — did  store  the  mind 
with  Bible  phrases  which  exercised  a  deep,  if  uncon- 
scious, influence  upon  literary  taste  as  well  as  upon 
character.  Long  before  they  could  be  reasoned 
about,  certain  texts  had  become  an  inalienable 
heritage ;  and,  to  one  child  at  least,  that  fine 
saying  of  the  greatest  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs  : 
"  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ?  " 
has  remained  as  a  sure  consolation  in  all  the  changes 
and  chances  of  later  life.  It  is  only  by  frequent 
reading  and  recital  that  the  words  of  Scripture 
become  really  part  of  our  mental  furniture  ;  and 
such  reading  and  recital  must  begin  at  an  early 
age,  the  age  when  learning  by  heart  is  all  the 
easier,  because  reasoning  on  what  is  learnt  has 
hardly  begun. 

Moral  Training.  Once  acquired,  the  phrases  stay. 
They  are  unconsciously  digested.  And  when  the 
teacher  comes  to  their  moral  significance  and 
wishes  to  apply  them  to  the  problems  of  life  and 
character,  he  finds  that  the  work  is  half  done 
already.  For,  almost  unknown  to  himself  and 
certainly  quite  unknown  to  those  about  him,  the 
child  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  Old  Testament  has  given  him 
the  conception  of  the  righteousness  of  God.    From 
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the  story  of  the  Creation  downwards,  the  lesson 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  that  the  wages  of  sin  is 
death  ;  that,  even  if  the  ungodly  seem  for  a  while 
to  prosper,  later,  when  a  man  passes  by,  their 
place  is  no  longer  to  be  found.  It  is  the  keynote 
of  Jewish  history  ;  when  the  people  sin  against 
Him,  the  Lord  hides  His  face  in  wrath  and  they 
go  into  captivity  ;  when  they  repent,  He  relents 
and  showers  upon  them  His  manifold  blessings. 
With  the  Prophets  the  note  struck  is  the  need  for 
true  repentance,  for  spiritual  religion.  Therefore, 
for  older  children,  a  more  definite  ethical  teaching 
can  be  based,  for  instance,  upon  Isaiah.  But  even 
the  very  young  can  understand  something  of  the 
loving-kindness  of  the  Lord,  "  gracious  and  full  of 
compassion  "  ;  and  can  connect  the  Messianic 
prophecies  with  the  stories  of  the  Gospels,  whose 
keynote  is  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law. 
The  three  first  Gospels  need  only  to  be  read  ;  for 
children,  they  need  no  expounding.  The  Epistles 
are,  perhaps,  more  alien  to  the  child  mind  ;  but 
even  children  can  be  impressed,  not  perhaps  by 
Paul's  doctrinal  subtleties,  but  by  his  magnificent 
confidence.  "  I  have  fought  the  good  fight  ;  I  have 
finished  my  course ;  I  have  kept  the  faith. 
Henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of 
righteousness,  which  the  Lord,  the  righteous  Judge, 
shall  give  me  at  that  day  :  and  not  to  me  only, 
but  unto  all  them  also  that  love  His  appearing." 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  element  in  Biblical 
teaching — the  mystical  element — sometimes  depre- 
cated in  education,  but  surely  of  unquestionable 
value  as  a  training  in  "  otherworldliness."  All 
imaginative  children  are  fascinated  by  the  Ap< 
lypse,  or  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
They  can  be  roused  to  something  like  an  ecstasy 
of  emotion  by  the  mere  sound  of  such  sentem cs  as  J 
"  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is  and  which  was 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  And  though, 
if  pushed  to  excess,  svu  h  exi  itability  has  its  dangers 
and  may  end  in  the  faith  which  believes  "  t><> 

it   is  Incredible/1   it  is  also  evidence  of  the  son  it 
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which  makes  saints  and  martyrs,  and  of  the  sensi- 
bility without  which  there  can  be  neither  poetry 
nor  art.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  neglected  as  an 
clement  in  education,  even  if  it  needs  to  be  used 
with  caution.  Many  children  want  teaching  how 
to  feel  quite  as  much  as  how  to  think.  But  just 
because  feelings  are  sensitive  plants  and  can  bear 
no  direct  touching,  we  should  set  infinite  store 
by  the  indirect  training  afforded  in  these  visions 
of  glories  which  "  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  has  it  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive."  And  if  it  is  objected  that  mystical  con- 
templation is  a  hindrance  to  action,  we  may  reply 
that  action  uninspired  by  imagination  is  apt  to 
be  too  short-sighted  to  attain  to  great  ends.  In  any 
case,  as  the  Greeks  said,  "  few  are  the  mystics," 
so  that  the  danger  of  excess  is  infinitesimal ;  whilst 
many  are  those  who,  for  lack  of  this  early  training, 
plod  along  the  dusty  highways  of  the  world  with- 
out knowing  how  to  raise  their  eyes  to  the  hills, 
whence   might   come   their   aid. 

This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  paradox  to  talk  of 
teaching  literature  at  all,  for  literature  cannot 
be  taught — it  can  only  be  felt.  All  that  the 
teacher  can  do  is  to  train  the  artistic  sensibility, 
which  can  discern  good  from  bad  and  prevent  the 
growing  boy  or  girl  from  confusing  literature  with 
printed  matter.  That  is  why  literary  text-books 
are  an  abomination,  as  well  as  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  But  just  because,  for  the  reasons  imperfectly 
set  forth  within  the  necessary  limits  of  an  ency- 
clopaedia article,  the  Bible  does  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  teacher  an  unequalled  instrument  for  training 
the  imagination  and  the  emotions,  it  affords  him 
his  best  opportunity  for  awakening  in  his  pupils 
the  capacity  to  appreciate  great  literature. 


7— (1132)  20  pp. 
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SECTION    XIX 

CHAUCER  IN  THE    SCHOOL 

These  remarks  are  framed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  linguistic  study,  and  apply  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer  as  representing  an  important  phase  in  the 
development  of  English.  (See  Section  I.)  The  con- 
sideration of  Chaucer  as  poetry  falls  fittingly  under 
the  teaching  of  literature.  From  whatever  point  of 
view  the  works  of  Chaucer  be  dealt  with  in  the  school, 
it  is  very  important  to  have  a  reliable  text  with  an 
adequate  grammatical  introduction,  account  of  the 
pronunciation,  and  a  good  glossary.  The  teacher 
will  see  to  it  that  the  selected  passage  be  very 
systematically  studied,  and  the  first  point  to  note 
is  the  careful  interpretation  of  the  text,  so  that  the 
meaning  is  perfectly  clear.  When  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  the  force  of  the  unfamiliar  gram- 
matical forms,  in  a  short  passage,  have  been 
explained,  this  should  be  read  and  re-read,  in  the 
actual  form  in  which  it  occurs,  without  translating 
it  into  present-day  English,  so  that  the  class  can 
really  be  said  to  read  Chaucer,  and  not  merely  to 
listen  to  an  inferior  modernization  of  him. 

It  is  very  essential  to  insist,  from  the  start,  upon 
an  approximately  correct  pronunciation  and  ac- 
centuation; and  this  must  be  consistently  carried 
out,  each  member  of  the  class  being  accustomed  to 
frequent  reading  aloud  of  a  few  lines  at  a  time. 
They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  learn  passages 
by  heart,  and  repeat  them  aloud,  paying  careful 
attention  to  the  pronunciation;  and  in  particular 
to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  vowels,  the  proper 
stresses,  and  the  just  scansion  of  the  lines.  It  will 
at  once  become  apparent  that  the  metre  demands 
the  audible  pronunciation  of  many  final  tlexional 
syllable*  which  have  now  been  lost,  and  also  an 
accentuation  of  many  words  of  Norman- French 
origin,  difierenl    from  that    now  in  use. 

Linguistic  Study.  When  the  meaning  and  proper 
oral  rendering  <>t  the  text  have  been  mastered,  the 
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passage  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  thorough 
linguistic  study.  It  is  desirable  to  study  separately 
the  grammatical  forms  and  the  vocabulary.  The 
class  should  construct  for  themselves  a  short  gram- 
mar from  the  text,  collecting  and  arranging  all  the 
forms  of  the  various  parts  of  speech.  The  same 
thing  should  be  done  for  the  vocabulary,  the  ele- 
ments of  which,  by  the  aid  of  a  good  glossary,  may 
be  arranged  in  lists  according  to  their  origin: 
original  English,  Scandinavian,  Norman-French, 
Latin,  and  so  on. 

Then  the  teacher  should  compare  each  detail  of 
accidence  and  vocabulary  with  present-day  English, 
and  point  out  the  relations  of  Chaucer's  forms  to 
our  own.  Of  the  grammatical  forms,  some  are  the 
direct  ancestors  of  our  forms;  others  have  dis- 
appeared, and  their  places  have  been  taken  by  new 
forms  derived  by  a  new  analogy.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  the  strong  verbs,  and  the 
pronouns.  In  every  case,  the  teacher  should 
endeavour  to  show  how  the  modern  forms  have 
arisen.  It  may  be  desirable,  from  time  to  time, 
to  supply  the  Old  English  ("  Anglo-Saxon  ") 
forms,  and  in  this  the  teacher  must  use  his  own 
discretion. 

Passing  to  the  vocabulary,  by  the  side  of  a 
classification  according  to  origin,  another  classi- 
fication may  be  made  according  to  whether  the 
elements  have  survived  or  been  lost.  If  the  former, 
has  the  word  preserved  its  old  meaning,  or  altered 
it  ?  If  the  latter,  what  word  has  taken  its  place  in 
common  use  ?  Proverbial  and  idiomatic  phrases 
that  occur  should  be  carefully  noted. 
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SECTION    XX 

SHAKESPEARE  IN   SCHOOLS 

Methods  of  teaching  Shakespeare's  plays  in 
schools  vary  with  the  teacher's  aim,  tacit  or  acknow- 
ledged— whether  cultivation  of  appreciation;  or 
formal  discipline  (attained  through  elaborate  gram- 
matical analysis  and  paraphrasing,  committing  to 
memory  long  passages,  and  learning  detailed  philo- 
logical annotations) ;  or  development  of  appreciation 
and  mental  discipline  combined.  True  appreciation 
implies  mental  discipline  of  a  particularly  valuable 
nature,  viz.,  the  unconscious  growth  of  powers  of 
comparison  and  inference  in  the  gradual  emergence 
of  critical  judgment. 

The  study  of  Shakespeare  in  schools  is  a  modern 
development,  and  has  passed  through  certain 
experimental  phases.  About  fifty  years  ago,  the 
reading  of  Shakespeare's  plays  was  introduced  into 
the  City  of  London  School.  Since  then  two  circum- 
stances tended  to  stultify  the  teaching  of  Shakes- 
peare, viz.,  the  tyranny  of  an  examination  system 
which  usually  prescribed  the  intensive  study  of  one 
isolated  play  for  the  whole  school  year  on  lines 
most  conducive  to  ease  in  examining,  and  the  lack 
of  text-books  with  simplified  notes;  philological 
text-books,  invaluable  for  university  students, 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  school  children,  con- 
fusing methods  proper  to  the  schools  with  those 
of  the  university  stage.  The  old  analytic  method 
of  studying  the  Latin  classics  was  thus  carried  over 
into  the  study  <>i  the  English  classics. 

Dramatic  Prostitution.  There  are  now  signs  of  a 
more  appreciative  study  of  Shakespeare— the 
ater  elasticity  of  examination  syllabuses;  the 
bettei  supply  oi  simplified  annotations,  or  even 
cheap  texts  without  annotations;  and  the  frequency 
of  the  acting  oi  Shakespeare  scenes  by  school  pupils. 
To  all  English  speaking  children,  Shakespeare  is 
:i  birthright,  and  his  plays  must  be  so  introduced 
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;is  to  promote  enjoyment  and  not  disgust.  That 
Shakespeare  can  be  enjoyed  by  children,  despite 
the  language  difficulty  (every  decade  removes  his 
language  further  in  character  from  current  English), 
is  proved  by  the  zest  with  which  older  pupils  of 
elementary  schools  frequently  act  portions  of  the 
plays. 

The  informal  acting  of  the  plays,  in  whole  or 
part,  by  the  pupils  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
intelligent  study  of  the  dramatist.  It  brings  out 
the  inherent  dramatic  quality — the  plays  were 
written  to  be  acted.  The  action  is  a  comment  on 
the  language;  the  situation,  realized  dramatically 
in  acting,  often  illuminates  passages  otherwise 
difficult  and  obscure.  Acting  tests  the  pupil's 
comprehension.  Verbal  paraphrasing  need  not  be 
entirely  abolished,  but  acting  is  paraphrasing  in  a 
new  medium — interpretation  through  muscular 
expression;  and  a  co-operative  interpretation  by  a 
group  of  pupils  is  more  human  and  illuminating 
than  individual  declamation.  Graphic  illustrations 
in  colours  or  pencil  of  scenes  or  passages  form 
another  and  subordinate  kind  of  interpretation. 
So  important  is  the  acting  of  scenes,  that  one  head 
master  writes:  "  The  ideal  classroom  for  the  study 
of  English  literature  contains  a  platform  or  a  stage." 

Order  of  Treatment.  The  approach  to  Shakespeare 
should  be  as  far  as  possible  direct.  Lamb's  Tales 
from  Shakespeare  may  come  first,  but  not  as  a 
substitute.  In  no  case  should  a  play  be  anticipated 
by  an  elaborate  synopsis  of  its  plot,  which  robs  it 
of  its  freshness  and  frustrates  dramatic  surprises. 
Xor  should  a  detailed  biography  of  Shakespeare 
precede  the  first  reading  of  the  play,  unless  the 
pupils  belong  to  the  district  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Shakespeare's  historical  setting  is  the  great  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Drake,  Raleigh,  and  Essex. 
Little  more  should  be  indicated  until  the  play  has 
been  read  and  enjoyed.  Again,  "  sources  "  should 
not  be  elaborated. 

Complete  plays  should  be  taken.  Isolated  extracts 
give  the  difficulties  of  Shakespearian  diction 
without  the  illuminating  glow  of  the  story. 
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In  the  grading  of  Shakespeare  study,  an  evolution 
in  interest  has  to  be  remembered.  The  pupil  of 
12  or  13  looks  mainly  to  the  story,  and  demands 
bold  and  easily  comprehended  situations  and 
strongly  marked  characters;  especially  those  cast  in 
a  heroic  mould.  Gradually  the  characters  draw 
more  of  the  attention,  and  also  the  problem,  of 
how  they  will  act  under  such-and-such  circum- 
stances. Lastly,  as  adolescence  develops,  the 
speculative  tendency  grows,  and  the  appreciation 
of  less  obvious  sides  of  life  and  character — thus  the 
three  objectives  of  interest  succeed  one  another: 
the  story,  the  person,  the  problem. 

Julius  Caesar,  Henry  V,  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 
and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  appeal  to  the 
interests  of  younger  pupils.  Julius  Caesar  makes 
a  good  beginning,  opening  in  a  clear  brief  way,  in 
medias  res  and,  like  Henry  V,  can  be  related  to  the 
history  teaching — the  historical  matter  coming  first. 

For  pupils  aged  14-15,  Richard  III,  The  Tempest 
(in  connection  with  the  maritime  adventure  of 
Tudor  times),   As   You  Like  It,  or  Twelfth  Night. 

For  pupils  15-16,  King  John,  Richard  II,  Henry  IV, 
Macbeth,  Coriolanus. 

For  pupils  above  16,  The  Winter  s  Tale,  Much 
Ado   About  Nothing,  King  Lear,  and  Hamlet. 

Method  of  Treatment.  The  first  treatment  of  a 
play  in  class  should  be  mainly  a  reading  aloud  in 
parts  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  the  main  points 
of  the  story,  the  pupils  searching  the  text  for  the 
answers  to  questions  on  the  dramatic  situation 
(e.g.  in  Julius  Caesar,  I.  i).  Why  the  artisans  were 
in  the  streets  instead  of  at  work,  and  why  the 
tribunes  were  angry  about  it  ?  Further:  Why  did 
the  conspirators  want  to  win  over  Brutus  ?  and 
What  means  did  they  take  ?  etc.  Incidentally, 
questions  might  be  asked  about  the  characters,  the 
pupils1  impressions  of  whom  would  gradually  be 
expressed  in  their  rendering.  On  no  account  should 
readv-made  estimates  of  the  characters  be  given 
by  the  teacher. 

After  the  first  tentative  dramatic  reading,  a 
second  and  closer  Trading  is  IMHII—IJI   for  a  more 
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intensive  study  of  the  play,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  language  and  versification. 

In  Julius  Caesar,  I.  i,  the  class  may  be  led  to 
observe  two  kinds  of  people  talking  in  the  street: 
working-men,  easy,  familiar,  jocular — using  prose; 
two  officials,  serious,  excited,  angry,  bursting  into 
impassioned  verse — the  contrast  bringing  out  the 
function  of  differentiated  literary  expression. 

In  the  matter  of  learning  by  heart,  pupils  should, 
whenever  possible,  exercise  some  choice  of  their 
own;  they  should  also  be  encouraged  to  pick  out 
for  themselves  what  they  consider  the  most  musical 
lines  and  then  be  taught  to  analyse  their  quality — 
to  scan  them.  In  the  dramatic  reading,  they  will 
have  caught  the  spirit  of  a  stirring  scene  and 
therewith,  unconsciously,  the  spirit  of  the  verse. 

The  text-book  should  bring  the  notes  to  a 
minimum  and  contain  a  glossary,  alphabetically 
arranged.  Neither  annotator  nor  teacher  should 
stand  between  the  pupil  and  the  play. 
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SECTION    XXI 

THE  ACTING  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  IN 
SCHOOLS 

A  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  acting  Shakes- 
peare's plays  may  now  be  said  to  be  superfluous. 
General  opinion  has  decided  in  the  same  way  as 
Mark  Pattison  did  long  ago  :  he  remarked  at  one 
of  the  early  Shakespearean  performances  at 
Hurstpierpoint,  "  This  is  education."  It  is  a  great 
gain  when  one  has  brought  pupils  to  realize  that 
Shakespeare  is  something  real  and  living,  not  a 
dead  corpse  to  be  dissected  in  the  classroom. 

What  is  to  be  said  here  is  entirely  the  result  of 
an  exceptionally  long  experience — a  quarter  of  a 
century — in  the  acting  of  Shakespeare's  plays  at 
school. 

Nearly  all  the  plays  may  be  acted  by  pupils. 
Some  are,  of  course,  more  suitable  than  others,  and 
some  are  more  effective  and  popular  than  others. 
But  it  is  surprising  how  few  are  really  impossible. 
And  at  schools  one  should  not  be  influenced  solely 
by  effectiveness  and  popularity.  A  school  play 
gives  unrivalled  opportunity  for  the  representation 
of  those  plays  which  are  seldom  seen:  two  of  the 
most  interesting  performances  at  Denstone  have 
been  Love's  Labour's  Lost  and  the  First  Part  of 
King  Henry  VI — they  were  also  thoroughly 
effective.  Again,  many  of  the  Plays  are  ruined  in 
the  theatre  by  the  "  Star  system,"  by  which  one 
or  two  parts  are  thrust  into  undue  prominence  at 
the  expense  of  the  others.  For  instance,  when 
Twelfth  Night  is  acted  on  the  regular  stage,  Malvolio 
becomes  the  hero  of  the  play  and  Viola  the  heroine: 
the  rest  are  nowhere.  Thus  the  whole  exquisite 
proportion  of  the  comcdv  is  destroyed.  At  school 
there  is  no  temptation  to  do  this.  Every  putt 
retains  its  proper  importance,  and  the  gain  trom 
an  artistic  point  ot  view  il  immense.  Of  course, 
a  certain  amount    ot   editing   has  to  be  (lone,   and 
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more  in  some  plays  than  in  others.  In  most  cases, 
it  need  only  be  the  elimination  of  obviously  impos- 
sible expressions.  But  in  some  it  has  to  be  more 
drastic.  Sometimes  the  play  has  to  be  shortened, 
though  all  "  shortening  "  should  be  looked  on  with 
suspicion.  But  at  any  rate  Hamlet  can  seldom 
be  given  In  its  entirety.  In  th  "h.atre,  the  play  is 
brought  within  reasonable  compass  by  cutting  out 
most  of  the  words  of  every  one  but  Hamlet.  The 
result  is  a  grotesque  transformation  of  the  play. 
Hamlet  himself  is  forced  into  a  false  promim 
and  the  whole  play  becomes  a  different  thing  from 
what  Shakespeare  wrote.  I  have  stage-managed  a 
-.on  of  it  in  which  the  abbreviating  was  applied 
impartially  to  all  the  characters — to  Hamlet  as  to 
the  others.  In  this  case  a  fair  and  honest  idea  was 
given  of  Shakespeare's  work,  and,  incidentally,  the 
play  was  found  to  be  much  less  sombre  and  much 
more  interesting  than  when  the  moody  prince 
monopolizes  everything.  Of  course,  I  need  ha- 
emphasize  the  point  that,  in  all  editing  for  school 
purposes,  we  should  not  be  influenced  merely  by 
what  is  supposed  to  be  "  effective  "  for  stage  pur- 
poses. The  professional  actor  fears  his  audience 
will  find  poetical  passages  dull,  and  therefore  he 
ruthlessly  omits  them.  At  school,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  retain  those  of  set  purpose:  usv. 
they  will  amply  justify  their  inclusion. 

the  Staging  of  the  Plays.  As  to  the  staging  of 
the  plays,  I  have  become  a  convinced  convert  to 
the  method  which  minimises  the  amount  of  scenerv 
used.  I  began  my  experience  with  a  strong  affection 
for  scenery  as  beautiful  as  could  be  obtained.  I 
would  never  have  it  painted  "  at  home  ";  the 
amateur  scene-painter  is  hardly  ever  successful. 
My  conversion  was  brought  about  in  an  interesting 
way.  Hamlet  happened  to  be  one  of  the  plays 
that  were  to  be  read  in  school,  and  I  therefore 
wished  to  have  it  tor  that  year's  performance,  in 
order  to  assist  my  boys  in  understanding  and  know- 
ing it.  But  we  seemed  rather  deficient  in  acting 
ability,  so  I  thought  to  cover  poor  acting  bv  a 
novel   setting.      We   reproduced   the   play    in    old 
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Viking  costumes,  with  a  large  caste  of  seventy,  so 
as  to  have  striking  stage  pictures;  and,  above  all, 
with  a  minimum  ot  scenery.  There  was  no  prosce- 
nium or  curtain,  but  dark  hangings  stretched  across 
the  room  (about  35  ft.),  and  before  these  most  ot 
the  action  took  place.  Occasionally  they  opened 
in  the  middle  and  showed  some  very  simple  scenery 
— the  battlements,  the  Queen's  Chamber,  and  the 
graveyard  were  about  all  the  scenes  that  were 
localized.  The  whole  of  the  rest  was  "  the  Castle." 
There  were  no  footlights,  and  a  broad  central  way 
was  used  for  various  processions  and  entrances. 
The  result  was  a  success,  surprising  most  of  all  to 
myself.  So  far  from  the  absence  of  scenery  demanding 
better  acting,  I  believe  it  helped  the  acting.  I 
may  also  mention  the  real  beauty  of  the  conclu- 
sion which  was  possible  with  such  a  setting.  In 
due  course,  Fortinbras  arrived;  then  Hamlet  was 
borne  down  the  length  of  the  dark  room  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  soldiers,  accompanied  by  some 
thirty  others  holding  aloft  flaming  torches.  Such 
an  ending,  striking  in  the  extreme,  and  entirely  in 
accordance  with  Shakespeare's  directions,  is,  of 
course,  impossible  on  a  stage  arranged  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

We  played  Hamlet  with  only  three  intervals:  the 
first  after  the  scene  with  the  players,  and  the  second 
after  the  scene  in  the  Queen's  closet.  Besides  these, 
there  were  no  interruptions  of  the  action  at  all. 
Ordinarily,  "  amateur  theatricals  "  are  ruined  by 
the  frequent  and  inordinate  intervals.  Even  good 
acting  cannot  survive  them.  In  comedies  they  are 
especially  fatal:  no  sooner  have  the  actors  got  into 
th'ir  stride  and  the  interest  of  the  audience  been 
awakened,  than  the  curtain  throws  a  wet  blanket 
over  everything.  Again,  if  scenery  is  poor  it  is 
horrible;  if  it  is  good,  it  is  costlv  and  difficult  to 
arrange  and  manipulate.  It  is  everyway  a  clear 
gain,  therefore,  to  dispense  with  it  entirely  or 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

The  Use  of  Costumes.  I  am  in  favour  of  these 
being  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.  They  are 
seldom  satisfactory  if  made  at  home,  and  cost  more 
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than  if  hired  from  a  costumier.  But  a  firm  hand  is 
required,  or  your  costumier  will  send  you  rubbish, 
and,  in  the  historical  plays,  inappropriate  rubbish. 
Too  great  attention  cannot  be  paid  in  school  plays 
to  such  details  as  dress,  armour,  and  heraldry. 

General  Considerations.  Culture  and  reverence 
should  govern  the  whole  performance.  The  object 
should  not  be  simply  to  provide  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment, but  to  give  an  adequate  and  seemly 
representation  of  the  particular  play  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  written.  History  will  supply  many 
details  in  the  historical  plays  and  tradition  in  some 
of  the  others.  Careful  adherence  to  the  text 
sometimes  throws  unexpected  light. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  a  list  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
which  I  know  to  be  practicable  for  school  per- 
formance— most  I  have  stage-managed  myself: 
The  Tempest,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The 
Merry  Wives,  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  Much  Ado, 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  (more  interesting  with  the  old  music  than 
with  Mendelssohn's  setting),  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  As  You  Like  It,  The  Shrew,  Twelfth 
Night,  Winter's  Tale,  King  John,  Richard  II, 
Henry  IV  (Parts  1  and  2),  Henry  V,  Henry  VI 
(Parts  I,  2,  3),  Richard  III,  Henry  VIII, 
Coriolanus,  Macbeth,  Julius  Caesar,  Hamlet,  King 
Lear.  I  should  hesitate  about  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
though  I  know  it  has  been  acted  in  schools. 
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SECTION    XXII 

THE   COMPARATIVE   TREATMENT   OF 
LITERATURE 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  subject  of  the 
present  article  has  taken  much  definiteness  or 
prominence  in  public  view  :  that  Professorships 
of  Comparative  Literature  (a  decided  misnomer, 
by  the  way)  or  of  Littirature  ComparSe  (which  is 
a  little  better)  have  been  founded;  that  books, 
larger  and  smaller,  have  been  written  on  the  subject, 
and  so  forth.  It  is,  indeed,  full  fifty  years  since 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  was  almost,  if  not  quite,  the 
first,  in  England  at  least,  to  lay  down  the  import- 
ance, nay  the  necessity,  of  this  comparative  study 
of  letters;  and  it  is  not  much  more  than  a  hundred 
— certainly  not  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty — 
years  since  the  idea  began  to  be  formally  conceived, 
and  laboriously  carried  out,  in  the  brief  hey-day  of 
German  literature,  by  Herder  and  the  Schlegels 
more  especially,  but  by  Goethe  himself,  Tieck,  and 
almost  all  the  critics  of  their  school  and  time,  more 
or  less. 

As  an  unformulated  and  unprescribed  practice, 
the  thing  is,  of  course,  far  older,  though  not  quite 
so  old  as  critics  themselves.  It  is,  to  this  day,  one 
of  the  greatest  unsolved  puzzles  of  the  subject  how, 
without  any  sign  of  it,  the  Greeks  managed  to 
anticipate  almost  all  the  secrets  of  criticism,  though 
it  is  quite  clear  that  where  they  went  wrong,  or 
fell  short,  it  was  precisely  for  want  of  comparison; 
and  that  their  second  greatest,  it  not  their  great  est, 
man,  Longinus  (or  whoever  it  really  was),  actually 
benefited  by  the  comparative  method.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  did  not  so  much  compare  as 
copy  ;  but  Quintilian  and  one  or  two  others  came 
near  the  nobler  practice,  and  there  are  perhaps 
few  more  unmistakable  symptoms  of  the  decadence 
of  the  Greeks  than  that  they  were  too  proud  to 
use  the  opportunities  given  them  by  their  pupils. 
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For  a  thousand  years  we  find,  and  we  should 
expect  to  find,  little  or  nothing  germane  to  our 
subject,  with  one  signal  exception.  The  one  man 
of  genius  who  definitely  attempts  literary  criticism 
between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth  century — Dante 
— though  his  subject  is  linguistic  rather  more  than 
literary — distinctly  touches  the  comparative  mode. 
But,  when  the  Renaissance  came,  that  mode  became 
imperative;  though  it  was  long  before  it  was 
thoroughly  understood,  or,  except  by  a  kind  of 
accident,  rightly  used.  The  explorers  and  revivers 
of  ancient  literature — for  a  long  time  in  Italy  only, 
but  afterwards  elsewhere — had  forced  on  them,  in 
the  first  place,  the  comparison  of  Ancient  and 
Modern,  and,  in  the  second,  that  of  Greek  with 
Latin.  It  has  just  been  hinted  that  they  did  not 
conduct  either  process  in  the  more  excellent  way. 
The  contempt  with  which  the  Moderns  were  at 
first  regarded  was  excusable  for  a  very  short  time, 
both  as  the  general  result  of  "a  new  toy,"  and 
because  European  literature  was  not  in  a  very 
brilliant  state  during  the  fifteenth  century.  But  it 
became  unpardonable  later,  and  passed  into  that 
silliest  of  literary  squabbles  (for  all  that  it  produced 
some  excellent  by-products) — the  so-called  "  Quar- 
rel of  Ancients  and  Moderns  "  itself.  In  regard  to 
the  valuation  of  the  two  classical  languages  against 
each  other,  the  effect  was  different,  but  also  curious. 
For  a  time,  the  "  new  toy  "  principle  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  Greek.  But  human  weakness  always 
inclines  towards  what  modern  slang  calls  the 
"  softer  option  ";  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  from 
the  time  of  Scaliger  to  that  of  Johnson,  Greek 
might  be  praised,  but  it  was  Latin  that  was  studied 
and  loved.  Moreover,  the  extremely  slow  growth 
of  really  appreciative  criticism — a  thing  not  too 
abundant  in  the  classics  themselves  and  scarcely  to 
be  found,  except  in  very  rare  instances,  before 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century — indi- 
cated the  absence  of  the  true  comparative  spirit, 
for  appreciation  without  comparison  is  practically 
not  appreciation  (at  least  not  critical  appreciation) 
at  all. 
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There  is  no  room  here,  nor  if  there  were  is  the 
writer  sure  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  it,  for 
an  application  of  the  too  often  idle  question:  "  Who 
began  the  comparative  treatment  of  literature  in 
modern  times  ?  There  might  be  many  candidates, 
not  the  least  important  being  that  very  remarkable 
critic,  the  Italian  Platonist  Patrizzi,  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  But,  in  England,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  matter.  Dryden  may  or  may  not  have 
taken  the  idea  of  his  "  Prefaces  "  and  "  Essays  " 
directly  from  the  Examens  of  Corneille;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Corneille  had  before  him,  and  to 
some  extent  used,  not  merely  the  classics,  but 
Spanish  and  Italian,  both  as  sources  and  magazines, 
and  also  as  patterns  and  subjects  of  study.  But, 
like  all  but  a  very  few  Frenchmen  of  his  time  and 
later,  he  missed  the  most  valuable  of  all  subjects 
of  comparison — our  own  literature;  while  Dryden 
was  amply  furnished  with  the  corresponding  advan- 
tage in  regard  to  French.  (It  is  said,  at  third  hand, 
the  authority  being  Bolingbroke  reported  by  Spence, 
that  he  knew  Spanish  and  the  Spanish  critics;  but 
no  such  claim  has  been  found  in  his  own  work.) 
The  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy  is  soaked  in  the  com- 
parative spirit  as  regards  individual  kinds,  authors, 
and  points;  and  there  are  not  wanting  signs  in  it 
that,  with  a  little  help  of  time  and  circumstance, 
the  writer  might  have  risen  to  a  more  complete 
"  Pisgah  sight  "  of  different  literatures  and  even 
of  literature  at  large.  But  the  time  was  not  yet; 
and  neither  in  Dryden,  nor  in  any  other  English 
or  French  writer  of  his  day,  do  we  find  what  may 
be  called  a  thoroughgoing  comparative  study  of  a 
foreign  author.  (Saint  Evremond's  remarkable  Sur 
la  Comidie  Anglaise  is  a  partial  but  not  a  complete 
exception.)  Indeed,  such  a  thing  is  hardly  to  be 
found  before  the  Shakespearian  studies  of  one  of 
the  elder  Schlegels — not  one  of  the  two  generally 
known  brothers,  but  their  earlier  kinsman,  Johann 
Elias.  Voltaire,  perhaps,  came  earlier;  but  Voltaire 
never  had  anything  of  the  true  comparative  spirit 
in  him.  For  there  are  false  comparisons  as  well 
as    true;    and    the    prevalence    of  one    false    kind 
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especially  has  had  more  to  do  than  anything  else  with 
the  slow  progress  and,  even  now,  the  frequent 
misunderstanding  or  ignoring,  of  the  true. 

True  and  False  Comparisons.  The  commonest 
form  of  the  false  comparison  is  one  which  is  so 
natural,  that  it  is  found  almost  at  the  beginning 
of  criticism — the  endeavour  to  "  place  "  authors 
as  schoolboys  or  undergraduates  are  placed  in  a 
class-list.  Some  results  of  this  kind  may,  of  course, 
inevitably,  and  even  not  unprofitably,  emerge  from 
true  study;  it  is  permissible  to  say — especially  if  you 
can  give  reasons  for  it — that  Shakespeare  is  a  better 
dramatist  than  Shadwell,  and  Tennyson  a  better 
poet  than  Tupper.  But  the  true  object  of  the  com- 
parative treatment  or  study  of  literature  is  not 
order  of  rank,  but  difference  of  quality.  You  must 
determine,  not  so  much  the  merit,  though  that  will 
certainly  follow  in  some  cases  if  not  in  all,  but  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  Such  subjects  in  themselves 
vary  almost  infinitely.  You  may — and  to  be  com- 
pletely equipped  as  a  student  of  literature,  you 
should — compare  the  sonnet  and  the  ballad, 
lyric  and  drama,  Herrick  and  Carew,  Montaigne 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  French  literature  and 
English  at  large.  Nothing  is  too  small  and  hardly 
anything  too  great  for  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
parative method;  and  hardly  any  such  exercise 
fails  to  advance  the  student. 

But,  when  people  speak  of  this  comparative  study 
nowadays,  they  generally  mean  comparisons  of 
different  literatures:  though  there  is  still  only  too 
much  need  to  insist  on  the  importance  of  the  com- 
parison of  different  periods  of  the  same  literature. 
It  may  almost  be  said  that,  while  the  absence  of 
comparison  of  other  literatures  chiefly  fails  to  give 
additional  light  which  might  be  attained,  the 
absence  of  comparison  of  periods  of  the  same 
literature  leads  right  into  darkness.  But  it  is  the 
former  division  of  treatment  which  will  probably 
be  expected  here. 

The  division  of  literature  in  which  the  importance 
of  comparative  study  has  been  exhibited  for  the 
longest  time,  and  in  the  most  signal  manner,  is 
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undoubtedly  the  drama,  though  prose  fiction,  in  a 
more  negative  fashion,  gives  an  instance  almost 
equally  striking.  The  famous — or  should  be  famous 
— words  of  Dryden  (never  published  by  him,  but 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  his):  "  It  is  not  enough 
that  Aristotle  said  so:  for  Aristotle  drew  his  models 
of  tragedy  from  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  and,  if 
he  had  seen  ours,  might  have  changed  his  mind  " — 
though  the  writer  may  not  have  appreciated  their 
wide-ranging  force,  put  and  point  the  moral  of 
comparison  in  the  most  conclusive  and  unforgettable 
manner.  Nor  is  the  other  moral  of  the  absence  of 
any  considerable  body  of  prose  fiction  in  early 
Greek,  as  affecting  the  same  great  critic's  theories 
of  poetry  generally,  less  obvious.  The  whole  history 
of  the  literary  Renaissance,  earlier  and  later,  is,  in 
fact,  an  exhibition  of  the  powers,  the  advantages, 
and  also  the  dangers  of  the  comparative  method;  and 
so,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  is  the  effect  on  the 
German  critics  of  the  earlier  eighteenth  century, 
of  their  discovery  of  English  literature. 

Nowadays,  perhaps,  there  are  no  such  momentous 
and  (so  to  speak)  sensational  ignorances  to  remove, 
or  discoveries  to  make.  Yet  no  one  who  wishes  to 
be  more  than  a  second-hand  student  of  letters — a 
more  than  spoon-feeder  at  the  hands  of  others,  or 
retailer  of  what  has  been  supplied  to  him  by  them 
— can  dispense  with  comparative  study  for  himself 
and  at  first  hand.  Perhaps,  indeed,  there  is  no 
branch  of  literary  study  in  which  this  directness 
and  first-handedness  is  more  necessary.  The  talk 
so  common  now  about  the  abundance  and  sufficiency 
of  translations  is  in  hardly  any  point  more  mis- 
chievous than  in  this — that,  though  translations 
do  not  entirely  kill,  they  blunt  and  stint  and  maim 
the  opportunities  of  comparison.  The  full  range  of 
those  opportunities  can  only  be  realized — it  will 
take  more  than  a  lifetime  before  it  i  an  be  exhausted 
— by  a  student  who  has  at  his  command  not  merely 
his  native  language,  bul  those  older  ones  from  which 
that  language — English,  French,  or  any  other — 
derive!  m  much,  and  from  which  it  ye\  differs  so 
widely,  with  at  least  one  or  more  (better  more)  of 
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the  other  modern  tongues  which  have  used  their 
borrowings  differently,  and  arc  in  their  own  selves 
so  different — once  more — from  his  vernacular. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection 
except  for  those,  and  perhaps  even  for  those,  who 
can  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  study  of  litera- 
ture. But  this  is  a  mistake.  A  whole  life — indeed, 
many  whole  lives — might,  it  has  been  said,  be 
devoted  to  that  study  without  exhausting  it. 
But  a  very  moderate  portion  of  a  life,  well  used 
and  well  guided,  will  suffice  to  give  an  intelligent 
student  a  grasp  of  the  principles  and  method  of 
noteworthy  comparison — a  grasp  which  he  can 
apply  and  extend  for  himself  as  time  and  oppor- 
tunity serve.  Even  a  single  additional  language, 
ancient  or  modern,  will  at  once  provide  that  almost 
magical  observation  of  difference  which  more  than 
anything  else  is  the  foundation  of  understanding. 
The  points  or  facts  which  strike  this  match — as  we 
may  say — are  innumerable  and  almost  infinitely 
various  in  kind.  Such,  in  one  instance,  is  the  fact 
unfortunately  ignored  by  many  professional  trans- 
lators— that  if  you  keep  the  French  sentence  with- 
out readjustment  in  English,  you  will  make  a  mess 
of  the  whole  thing;  such,  in  another,  the  singular 
difference  in  general  cadence  between  Spanish  and 
English  poetry ;  in  a  third,  the  question  why 
stichomythia — a  dialogue  in  single  lines  for  a  con- 
siderable stretch — is  not  in  the  least  absurd  in 
Greek,  while  it  always  assumes  a  character  of 
burlesque  in  English,  even  in  the  hands  of  such  a 
master  in  one  kind  as  Dryden,  in  another  as 
Swinburne. 

Place  and  Importance  of  the  Study.  These  are 
purposely  chosen  as  small  instances — insignificant 
ones,  some  may  say;  but  they  lead  up,  through 
others  of  wider  range,  to  the  most  ambitious  con- 
siderations of  the  comparative  quality  of  different 
literatures  themselves,  and  to  the  possible  dis- 
covery or,  at  least,  better  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  characteristics  which  distinguish  all 
literature.  It  may,  of  course,  be  a  question  whether 
the  study  is  best  carried  on — there  cannot  be  much 
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doubt  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  begun — in  the 
teaching  of  individual  literatures.  And  it  might  be 
urged  that  the  attempt  to  teach  it  separately  has 
its  dangers.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  secure 
adequate  and,  still  more,  uniform  knowledge  of 
different  literatures  among  students  even  in  the 
Honours  stage  of  the  best  university  teaching; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  equally  obvious 
danger  of  superficial,  and  what  is  commonly  called 
"  gassing,"  utterance  on  the  part  of  a  professor  or 
lecturer  on  the  special  subject.  But  the  first  of 
these  arguments  counts  for  little,  and  the  second 
not  at  all,  against  the  judicious  admixture  of  com- 
parative treatment  in  literary  teaching,  whether  in 
universities  or  in  the  very  highest  forms  of  schools; 
while  neither  has  anything  to  do  with  that  private 
study  for  which  the  subject,  as  has  been  said,  is 
perhaps  most  suitable.  It  is  possible  for  a  boy  of 
17  or  18,  without  being  a  prodigy  or  a  prig;  and  it 
is  positively  desirable  for  a  young  man,  as  he  reads 
Homer  and  Virgil  and  Milton,  or  Shakespeare  and 
Victor  Hugo,  or  Tennyson  and  Heine,  to  ask  him- 
self whether  there  are  not  differences  quite  inde- 
pendent of  their  respective  individualities,  between 
these  men,  and  whether  the  nature  of  them  is  not 
worth  finding  out.  If  he  goes  on  in  that  way,  he 
will  probably  become  a  real  student  of  letters; 
perhaps  he  will  never  become  quite  a  real  one  if  he 
does  not  go  on  in  it. 
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